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Bird-Notes from Bed 


By MARK F. EMERSON, Milford, N. H. 


Part I. WINTER 

" HE place to see birds is, 

of course, outdoors in the 

ee >” fields and forests. You 
would hardly go to bed to see 

them. And if you had to go to 
bed you would hardly expect to 
see them. I certainly had no ex- 
pectation of seeing many of 
these old friends of mine for 
some time when I was packed 
off to bed a year or soago. But 


CHICKADEE: “I WONDER WHAT KIND oF NuT _ I have had the surprise and de- 
San 2 TO ME light of learning that, though I 
may be unable to go where birds 
are usually seen, nevertheless it is not necessary that I should forego the 
pleasure of their company. In fact, while I have been forced to give up the 
ordinary methods of bird-study, such as bird-walks and nest-hunts, I have had 
the time, more than ever before, to observe such birds as have come where I 
could see them and to enjoy their companionship. Indeed, their companion- 
ship has been one of the principal means of filling the leisure which illness has 
brought me and of making it happy. 

Some of these little flying creatures that I love have been my most constant 
comrades during my confinement, and many others have made me visits. A 
feeding-shelf on a window-sill, which I can see from my bed, has brought 
hundreds of my old friends to me. A bird-bath and a garden that were in sight 
from my bed during the summer served to attract many more. And I have 
seen a large number of others as they flew by or stopped to light outside my 
windows. Thus, without leaving my bed, I have seen over thirty varieties of 
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I had never seen before. 


A GOLDFINCH POSES WITH HIS 
REFLECTION 


which he carried on. 
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birds, including some that were comparatively rare or shy and others that 


It was in the late fall when, having been deprived of the privilege of going 
to see the birds in their own haunts, I decided I would try to get them to come 
to see me instead. I was rather skeptical about the possibilities since my 


room was on the second floor and there 
were no trees near my windows. A re- 
sourceful parent solved the latter diffi- 
culty by securing a tall young pine tree 
which he inserted in the ground a few 
feet from the house, so that its top was 
just opposite the window at which he 
had put out a shelf for me. The cold 
kept the tree fresh and green all through 
the winter so that, in addition to provid- 
ing a perch on which the birds could 
alight and where the Chickadees could 
peck out their seeds, it furnished a per- 
fect natural background for the shelf. 

Apparently the Chickadees were just 
as willing to eat upstairs as down, for 
they soon discovered the shelf and be- 
gan to visit it almost hourly for a lunch 
of sunflower seeds, doughnut crumbs, 
and suet. Chickadees had always been 
favorites of mine, so I was particularly 
pleased to have them come to me at such 
a time. They always delighted me with 
their cheery ways and helped brighten 
many an otherwise dreary day. 

I never could tell one Chickadee from 
another, except the one that was crippled, 
and whom I therefore christened ‘Limpy.’ 
His right foot was useless, though it ap- 
peared to be perfectly developed and un- 
injured. Limpy was a game little fellow, 
however, and managed to hold his seeds 
with one foot while he pecked them out, 
and to take care of himself in general 


surprisingly well considering his handicap. I greatly admired the pluck with 


The other Chickadees were not at all sympathetic, and even chased him 
away at times from the food which he had such a hard time to get. They seemed 
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to be bent on a positive, though unconscious, enforcement of the law of the 
survival of the fittest. It made me wonder whether among wild creatures 
there might not be an instinctive urge to eliminate their weaker brethren and 
thus strengthen their race. In any case, Limpy compensated for his persecution 
by becoming bolder and more friendly than the others, so that when I lured 
the birds into my room for their seed, he led the way and was the first to come 
to my hand. 

The Goldfinches soon followed the Chickadees to my window-sill. They 
never became as regular as the Chickadees, but the morning after a storm 
seldom failed to produce them. Then I loved to hear their sweet plaintive 
squeak as they fluttered down onto the snow-laden branches of the little pine. 
There they would wait their turn at the shelf, crouching down closely against 
the twigs to cover their toes, and fluffing out their feathers to give them the 
greatest protection from the cold, till they looked like little balls of yellow and 
olive-green down. 

When their turn came, instead of pecking the seeds out against a branch 
as the Chickadees did, they cracked them in their bills. They were much more 
particular than the Chickadees, too, in selecting a seed. They would often 
flip a dozen from their bills before they found one to their liking. Very likely 
they rejected many because they were wormy or spoiled, but it seemed probable 
that these small birds had to pick out seeds easy to crack, for even after their 
careful choice they often had difficulty in splitting the heavy husks. After 
they had ‘had a plenty,’ they would very carefully wipe their bills, using the 
edge of the shelf for a napkin. Then they would be off on their rounds again, 
with a whistled ‘“‘thank you” as they. flew. 


A TREE SPARROW HEADS A LINE OF GOLDFINCHES AT THE LUNCH-COUNTER 
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The Tree Sparrows were the next interesting visitors to appear. I had 
heard their creaky twitter about the house for some days before I learned 
what they were and they found their way to my window. It was a great thrill 
to have these visitors, all the way from the arctic, come to see me when I was 
not allowed to stir outdoors myself. They were most friendly, too. The first 
one that came flew right into my room and immediately made himself at home 
as though he had been coming there every day with the other birds. He even 
lit on the table beside my bed as if he knew there should have been a dish of 
seeds there where I had just removed one. 

His fearlessness was, perhaps, due to the absence of houses in his native 
north, a fact that also seemed to be reflected in another bit of behavior of his 
brothers and sisters. None of the Tree Sparrows knew how to act when they 
were invited inside a house for dinner. They insisted on scratching their food 
all over the floor as though they were still out hunting for it among the leaves 
and grass. Many a morning I was awakened by the rattling of seeds on the 
floor as an energetic Tree Sparrow kicked them out of the dish in which they 
had been served to him. This scratching seemed to be instinctive, or a necessary 
adjunct to digestion, for they always persisted in it, even when their seeds 
were on the top of the dish. 

As the winter progressed, a flock of Pine Siskins and the usual White and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches and Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers all found my 
shelf and became regular patrons of it. 

Photography had always been one of my hobbies, so after the birds had 
been coming for some time I decided to try to get some pictures of them. I set 
the camera up and focused it on the place where they should come. Then I 
got back into bed, with a thread leading from the shutter to my hand. Many 
times I pulled the thread just too soon or not quite soon enough, with the 
resultant waste of much good film, but occasionally I picked just the right 
time, so that I learned the thrill of capturing a bird with a camera. 

The big day of the winter was the one on which the Evening Grosbeak 
visited me. That very morning the postman had inquired if we had any of 
these handsome fellows that were coming to his house, and I had had to reply 
regretfully we had not. But that noon one of them appeared. He visited us 
only a few times on that one day, but I rejoiced to have even a slight glimpse 
of one of these rare fellows to furnish a climax for the season. 


(To be continued) 


Muriel 


By MELITA W. RICHARDSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


NE beautiful Sunday morning in April, a year ago, I happened to be 

looking through an upstairs window when something fluttering in a 

maple tree caught my eve. I could not see it clearly through the 
gauzy network of young leaves, so I got an opera-glass and discovered a Robin 
tangled in a piece of string. I called my husband, who was just starting for 
church, and we ran down to the street to investigate. The poor bird must 
have been there for hours—perhaps since dawn—for she was nearly exhausted. 
The string, which she probably had been carrying to her nest, was wound 
around one leg, and the wind had whipped the other end over a twig. She was 
hanging about 2 feet below the branch, and perhaps 20 feet above the ground. 

My husband got a ladder and the long-handled pruning shears, and, while 
I steadied him, he tried in vain to lean backward from the top rung and snip 
the thread. The implement was too heavy to hold at arm’s length, so I brought 
a fishing-rod and to its tip he fastened a penknife. This contraption was long 
enough, but its flexibility made accurate aim impossible, and since the Robin 
struggled violently each time the knife came near her, we feared she would be 
injured. Late church-goers stared curiously; and indeed the spectacle of a 
middle-aged gentleman in a cutaway, clinging to a ladder while he brandished 
a fishing-pole, must have looked odd in that quiet city street,—although the 
costume was singularly appropriate to the job in hand! 

A hasty search through the shed disclosed a long, narrow lath. With a small 
saw lashed to this he succeeded in cutting the limb, and the Robin fluttered 
down and fell in a limp little heap inside the fence. I picked her up—she was 
too far gone with terror and suffering to move—and we found that the string 
was wrapped twice around one leg, just at what I should call the knee-joint, 
except that it bends backward like a horse’s hock. Her frantic efforts to free 
herself had drawn the knot tighter and tighter until it had sawed through the 
little leg and only a bit of membrane was holding it together. 

“Tt’s no use,” said my husband. “That leg will never grow back, and she’ll 
probably die anyway, so I’m going to operate on the lady, and we’ll see what 
rest will do for her.” 

He snipped the bit of skin, and branch, string, and foot fell away. Just then 
we realized that a Robin was circling above us, crying shrilly. Her mate, of 
course! I wondered if he understood the misfortune which had overtaken her 
at the very beginning of their housekeeping. If she died, would he woo another, 
and ‘carol joyously among the cherry blossoms, or would it mean a lonely 
summer for him, watching the home-building and happiness of others without 
quite knowing why he was missing it all? I was glad I didn’t know the answer. 

We took the bird upstairs to the guest-room, spread a newspaper on the 
floor, and laid her gently on a handful of grass. On the paper I placed a soup- 
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plate of water and a bread-crust, and, after pulling down the shades, we closed 
the door. All this time her mate was making frantic dashes at the window, 
and calling anxiously. How did he know where she was? There hadn’t been 
time for him to fly around the house looking in all the windows, and his little 
wife had not made a sound. Indeed, except for the fluttering heart under my 
hand, I would have thought her dead. Naturalists have suggested that birds 
possess a sixth sense, a sort of directional k.owledge which guides them on 
migrations, but I didn’t know it was supposed to operate through brick walls! 
This, to me, remains the most mystifying feature of the whole episode. 

At lunch-time I peeked in and she still lay on the grass, though in a slightly 
different position. An hour or two later we found her standing in the soup- 
plate, holding the little raw stump in the cool water. Most of the afternoon 
she stood there, and at night I noticed the bread had been nibbled. We were 
all deeply interested in this domestic tragedy, and the children had already 
named her ‘Muriel,’ for no reason at all that I could discover. After a long 
and heated discussion, they compromised on ‘Reginald’ for her mate, thus 
adding another handicap to the birds’ future. 

The next morning was warm and sunny, and my first thought was of 
Muriel; but when I opened the door I didn’t see her. The water showed a tinge 
of pink and the bread was scattered into crumbs. I pulled up the shades, letting 
in a flood of sunlight, and there on the window ledge sat Reginald! A faint 
“cheep” sounded above me, and I discovered the patient on top of a picture- 
frame. If she could fly up there she could fly farther, so I opened the windows 
wide, and in a moment she had darted out and both birds disappeared. 

Just before luncheon the children came running in in great excitement. 
“OQ Mother, do come out in the garden. We’ve found the lame Robin, and 
you can’t guess what she’s doing!’’ I followed them, and there, in a puddle 
made by a leaky hydrant, stood Muriel, still taking the cold-water cure. While 
I was watching, Reginald hopped up and proffered a worm which she gobbled 
eagerly. Most of that day she stood in the water, and often I saw the male 
bird bring her food. Once he dropped it on the grass near her, and she, for- 
getting her infirmity, tried to step toward it, and fell. With an effort she 
regained her position and hopped awkwardly to the worm. 

All this was so interesting and unusual, I neglected household duties and 
spent most of that week in the garden, learning a hitherto unknown chapter 
of natural history. For several days Reginald fed her, while she grew strong 
and learned to balance herself and hop without tumbling. Her greatest diffi- 
culty was in alighting after a flight. In the air she was not handicapped, 
apparently, and it seemed as though in the joy of flying she forgot the necessity 
of coming to rest with her wings held at different angles—one higher than the 
other. Our elder son, who had a pilot’s license, said she “took off all right but 
pancaked her landings and held the world’s record for ground-loops.” 

Life must suddenly have become a strange puzzle. Here was something to 
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cope with for which Nature had set no precedent. No previous experience, no 
inherited instinct, could help her solve this problem. She was compelled to 
reason things out. I, who had often scoffed at ‘Nature-fakirs,’ actually saw 
this Robin practise landings until she could alight with her weight squarely 
above that one little leg. I watched her first attempt to pull a worm. With 
outstretched wings touching the grass for added support, she gave a little tug, 
and got it. Later on, she began to pull them while standing upright, slightly 
tilted. Sometimes they were stubborn and had to be jerked, and if they let go 
quickly she would turn a back somersault. However, it was not long before 
she learned to counteract this with a quick outthrust of one wing. 

There were many birds in our neighborhood. Dozens of Robins nested in 
the great elms and maples; a Purple Finch sang in the pear tree. Baltimore 
Orioles built their pendent homes among the apple blossoms, and tiny House 
Wrens scolded from the clothes-poles. But somehow or other we never found 
out where Muriel and Reginald lived. We suspecied that she was sitting on her 
eggs for she came less frequently to the lawn, and there was great rejoicing in the 
family when at last we saw her busily teaching two husky, awkward youngsters 
how to fly. I wondered whether the little birds noticed anything amiss. Per- 
haps a mother with one leg, and a father with two, seemed normal and proper 
to them. Two broods were raised during the summer, and by that time Muriel 
had mastered her difficulties; and except for the occasional use of one wing for 
support, and the fact that she hopped like a Starling instead of running like 
a Robin, no one would have noticed that she was different from other birds. 

Autumn came, and chattering flocks discussed plans for the winter. We 
dreaded to lose our little friends whose courage and devotion had been an 
inspiration as well as an absorbing interest. But we felt that, barring accidents, 
they would return to us in the.spring. And then, one day in March, one of 
the children saw the first Robin, and we knew that Muriel and Reginald must 
be on their way home. 

More birds came. We heard the ringing call of the Flicker, the lovely, 
plaintive warble of a Bluebird. Robins were everywhere now, and we scanned 
each one hopefully, but no one-legged little Redbreast hopped across our lawn. 
She never came again! 

Had some prowling cat pounced on her? Had she flown into the windshield 
of an automobile? There are many ways of sudden death for little creatures 
as well as for people. Yet somehow my heart gives me a different answer, 
perhaps because I so earnestly wish it might be the true one. Suppose that 
little leg had grown very tired with so much extra work. Might it not have 
stiffened during the long hours of migration flight? Perhaps they never got 
very far south after all, but decided to make a new home in some gracious 
garden. If so, others may have watched her through this beautiful golden 
summer—watched and wondered. 

Has anyone seen Muriel? 


‘“‘Tame Spruce Partridge—Please Do Not Shoot!” 


By DAISY MILLS, Rollingdam Station, N. B., Can. 


HE above words may be seen on a sign which has been placed by the 

side of an old lumber-road which branches off from the main highway 

some 2 miles south of Watt Junction. This sign was erected in the 
interest of a tame Spruce Partridge—perhaps a family of Partridges—which 
lives in the woods just below Watt. 

Watt Junction is in southwestern New Brunswick, about 20 miles from the 
Maine border, not far from the islands of Grand Manan and Campobello; the 
latter being the summer resort where 
the Roosevelt family have an estate, 
and where President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt spent the summers of his 
boyhood and early manhood. 

About eight years ago two men, 
sawing wood near Watt, were some- 
what surprised when a Spruce Par- 
tridge came flying directly toward 
them. It ran up their arms and 
climbed to their heads; it perched on 
the backs of the horses as the men 
yarded logs; indeed, it became almost 
a nuisance. Afterward, about 2 miles 
farther south, it appeared again. 
Talk, laughter, whistling, the sound 
of a saw, were found to be the at- 
traction necessary to make most cer- 
tain the appearance of the bird. 

We felt doomed to disappointment, 
however, when, one Sunday afternoon, 
a party, including the writer, went 


PERCHED ON THE SHOULDER OF ONE 
OF THE MEN 


down the old road to pay a visit to the Partridge. Past the sign we went, to 
the place where the bird is often seen; but this time, shouting, whistling, 
singing all failed to attract the object of our search. Giving up at last, and 
endeavoring to hide our disappointment, we turned toward home, when we 
met two men who lived nearby, and who, on that account, were on more 
familiar terms with his lordship, the tame Spruce Partridge. They advised 
us to try again, saying that they would go on ahead. When, a little later, we 
caught up with them, there they were—the men and the Partridge. 

Very much interested, we watched as the bird perched on the shoulder of 
one of the men, hopped to his head, and then to the invitingly outstretched 
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“Tame Spruce Partridge—Please Do Not Shoot!” 


HOPPED TO HIS HEAD 


arm of the other man. It seemed to be Perpetual Motion personified; and it 
was with great difficulty that we were able to get a snap-shot or two. 

Though, owing to its protective coloring, the bird is barely distinguishable 
when it chooses to remain perfectly motionless in its native surroundings, it 
is, seen at this close range, truly beautiful. The terminal band of reddish 
brown on the tail and the bright red comb of naked skin above the eye are in 
pleasing contrast to the dark brown and black of its plumage. 

How the bird comes to be so tame no one knows. Certain it is that there 
can be no other Partridge in the world that is more tame. That, at least, is 
the opinion of those who know it best. They feel sure, too, that its taming 
has not been the work of any person. 

The bird is not always friendly. Sometimes, indeed, he is in very bad humor; 


AND THEN TO HIS ARM 
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and then he has been known to pick at the hands and faces of persons, some- 
times causing real injury. One man, who had never heard of the bird, was 
traveling through the woods, when he happened to give a sharp, clear whistle. 
Suddenly the Partridge was upon him—most literally. Before the man realized 


what was happening, 
the bird was on his 
shoulder and had 
seized his ear, none 
too gently. It was not 
easy to persuade him 
to let go. On another 
occasion, two other 
men were walking 
through the woods 
when the bird came 
with a rush, darted at 
their feet, struck at 
them, and otherwise 
demanded attention. 

Very different is his attitude toward the man who erected the sign, and 
who lives very near the woods. With him, the bird is always friendly. Perch- 
ing on his arm, he will listen to the man’s words, and, in his own way, will 
answer each remark. 

Though showing no sign of being afraid of people, this tame Partridge 
exhibits great fear of any bird flying. If a Blue Jay or any bird having resem- 
blance to a Hawk flies overhead, the Partridge will leave the humans and 
dart for cover. 


IT RAN UP THEIR ARMS 


HOW THE BIRD COMES TO BE SO TAME NO ONE KNOWS 


Bird-Lore’s Thirty-fourth Christmas Bird Census 


Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census-taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, this 
year space is strictly limited and it will be possible to publish only those which 
seem to us to contribute most to a survey of winter bird-life. Preference will, 
as heretofore, be given to reports which follow prescribed rules most carefully. 
A census-walk should last four hours at the very least, and an all-day one is far 
preferable, as one can then cover more of the different types of country in his 
vicinity, and thus secure a list more indicative of the birds present. Each 
report must cover one day only, that all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers who 
have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, it 
should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-Lore, 1921-33, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ with, as exactly as practicable, the number of individuals of each species 
recorded. 


Bowsers Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); Herring Gull, 75; 
... Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was studied 
with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.—J AMES 
GaTEs and JOHN RAND. 


As many of these records as space will permit will be published in the 
February issue of Brrp-Lore, and it is particularly requested that they be sent 
to the Editor (at the American Museum of Natural History, New York City) 
by the first possible mail. It will save the Editor much clerical labor if the model 
here given and the order of the 1931 A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed. 
—J. T. Nichols. 
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Notes from Erie 


Several dozen onowy 


ponds on the Presque Isle Peninsula State 
Park for fishing-grounds during August and 
September, 1933 

An interesting observation, made this 
summer, was the raising of a family of House 
Wrens in My at 


tention was drawn to it by a pair of Wrens 


a deserted Robin’s nest. 
making a fuss when I approached an aban 
doned summer-house where the Robin had 
built on a ledge protec ted by the roof. The 
cup of the nest was filled almost to overflow- 
ing with coarse black twigs, in which the 
Wrens had left an opening for an entrance. 
The babies sounded as contented when fed 
in this strange home as if they were being 
raised in a bird-box 

During the nesting season of 1933, a 
Chipping Sparrow and Robin chose home 
sites in a matrimony vine (growing beside the 
house) which can be seen plainly from our 
dining-room window. The birds chose con 
spicuous branches, making observation easy. 

While at the breakfast table, on June 20, 
several days after the family of Robins had 
flown (the Sparrows having raised their brood 
first), a pair of Cedar Waxwings appeared on 
the vine. After making a thorough inspection 
of both nests, they flew away. On succeeding 
mornings and evenings for several days they 
renewed their visits and seemed more and 
more interested in the deserted nests. Finally, 
during an investigation, one of the birds 
started dismantling the Sparrow’s nest, while 
Small 


bits were carried until all the material in that 


the other looked on. with approval. 


nest was utilized, and then onslaughts were 
made on the Robin’s home until nothing was 
left but the mud cup! However, both were 
feverishly interested, and always returned 
and left together, only one bird did all the 
Where? 


Not far distant because the interval between 


work. They were nest-building. 


he nest was not dis 
After a 


visits was not long 


covered for several days 


severe 
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wind-storm I noticed a damaged nest on the 
The material 


ground under a maple tree. 
looked familiar, and I found 
cracked eggshell of the Cedar Waxwing. 


beside it a 


Probably the pair gathered other secondhand 
building material and started another home 
AticE THOMPSON, 
Secretary, Erie Audubon Society, Erie, Pa. 


after the catastrophe. 


Leach’s Petrel in Western New York 

1933, at Sylvan Beach, 
Oneida Lake, N. Y., I picked up a dead 
Petrel at the edge of a pool left by a recent 


September 7, 


storm. Puzzled by the apparent absence of 
white rump-feathers, I returned to the beach 
on the oth and again on the 16th, 18th, 23d 
and 30th and found the remains of nineteen 
more, all in the same stage of disintegration. 
They were forwarded to the American 
Museum of Natural History where they were 
identified by Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy 
Nettie M. SADLER, 


as Leach’s Petrels. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


[Miss Sadler’s extraordinary find would 
make it appear that a large number of 
Leach’s Petrels had been picked up by a 
storm at some point in the north Atlantic and 
transported to central New York, to die on 
Lake Oneida. Petrels of three other species 
were taken alive in the same general region 
on August 26 and 28. One of them was the 
Madeira Petrel from the eastern Atlantic, 
and another the South Trinidad Petrel from 
the tropical South Atlantic. 

Probably the cyclonic storm which had its 
birthplace southwest of the Cape Verde 
Islands about August 14, 1933, reached Cape 
Hatteras and Washington, D. C., on August 
23, and subsequently turned northeastward 
toward the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 
was responsible for all of the Petrel waifs 
reported.—R. C. M.] 


A Great Hawk Flight in Westchester 
County, New York 


When I returned from New York City to 
my home in Bronxville, Westchester County, 
early in the afternoon of September 23, 1933, 


my youngest son told me that “hundreds” of 
Hawks had been passing over the village dur- 
ing the morning. Pressed for a more nearly 
precise estimate, he said that he had seen at 
least 400 of one kind. Almost incredulous, I 
went out on the street with him, and im- 
mediately saw an apparently endless line of 
Hawks of the genus Buteo still moving in a 
direction slightly south of west, very high in 
the air over Bronxville. They were soaring, 
with occasionai beats of the wings, and 
seemed so close to the white clouds that I 
could not be certain of their identity, even 
though we looked at them through 6-power 
glasses. 

Taking a position which showed the Hawks 
filing from behind the foliage of a tree into the 
stretch of open sky above the street, I 
counted 132 in one company. The number 
that passed within a few minutes exceeded 
700, and, apparently, the procession had been 
in progress during a large part of the forenoon. 

At the high level of this stream of Hawks 
I believe that all the birds were of one species; 
but much lower, in fact just above the tops of 
tall trees, Cooper’s Hawks were flying singly 
in the same direction. About seven or eight 
of these passed during the twenty minutes we 
spent watching the Buteos. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 24th we 
were out again, The first Hawks encountered 
were two characteristically tame Broad- 
wings in a patch of woods. One of them, in 
immature plumage, permitted us to approach 
it closely several times as it made short 
flights from one tree to another. A number of 
Cooper’s Hawks were seen, and probably one 
Sharp-shinned, all traveling singly and in a 
direction south of west, as on the day before. 
Later a lone Red-shouldered Hawk passed 
over, headed on the same course. Two Spar- 
row Hawks moved about with less definite- 
ness as regards the points of the compass. 

The general direction of the movement 
would carry the birds from the north shore of 
Long Island Sound to the Hudson Valley at a 
point just north of the New York City line. 
The great numbers of Saturday’s flight made 
an inspiring spectacle, and recalled stories of 
olden days as related, for example, in For- 
bush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ (Vol. II, 
1927, p. 127). 
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Mr. Courtenay Brandreth has since re- 
ported to me that a similar great flight was 
under way in the country about Ossining, 
Westchester County, from Friday noon, 
September 22, well into Sunday. He believes 
that the bulk of the high-flying birds were 
Broad-winged Hawks.—RoBEertT CUSHMAN 
Murpny, New York, N. Y. 


An Early Goshawk 


On September 2, 1933, I saw a large, 
probably female, Goshawk, in full adult 
plumage at a distance of about 20 yards. I 
am perfectly familiar with this species, and 
there is no doubt whatever of the correctness 
of my identification. Possibly this bird’s 
presence may account for the remains of four 
or five Night Herons that I found nearby. 
Raymonp Porter, West Nyack, N. Y. 


An Unusual Tern Nest 
The egg, as may be seen, was laid on an 
old broom that had been hollowed by the 
weather. It was photographed July 18, 1933, 


on the upper beach at Penikese Island, 
Mass., in a part of the island where Roseate 
Terns nested more commonly than Common 
Terns, and I think from its size and shape it 
was a Roseate’s egg.—Francis H. ALLEN, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Blue Jays in Flociks 


On May 13, 1933, at Little Cerder Point 
Marsh, Toledo, Ohio, I observed approxi- 
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mately 160 Blue Jays in a flock. The birds 
were flying low over the marsh in a northerly 
direction. They flew to some willows at the 
edge of the marsh 
flew back the 
they had come, and then disappeared from 
sight. 
these birds in such a large flock. 
if other observers have ever had a similar 
Joun J. Stopuwet, Toledo, Ohio. 


After a brief pause, they 


same direction from which 
It was the first time I had observed 


I wonder 


experience 


A Wren’s Nest 


When I removed the sliding floor of our 
Wren-house to dispose of the old nest, I was 
surprised to see several hairpins in the founda- 
tion of the nest. Interest and curiosity led 
me to investigate, and, finally, to separate 
the the 
twigs and spider-webs that made up the 
bulk of the nest. 

I found the 
garter-clip, 1 eye for a hook, 2 open rings, 


and count metal articles among 


following: 1 key-ring, 1 


4 bits of screen, 5 staples, 6 paper-clips, 12 
safety-pins, 35 nails (much eaten by rust), 
67 hairpins, 104 bits of wire—in all 238 
articles of metal which together weighed 4 
ounces. Is not find no 
mention of such building material in bird- 


this unusual? I 
books or magazines. 

I think many of these articles must have 
been found under or quite near the apple 
tree from which the Wren-house hung, for 
the bits of chicken-wire, the nails, and the 
staples may have come from a fence that, 
several years ago, enclosed a chicken-yard 
near the The hairpins and other 
articles were, possibly, found in the contents 


tree. 


of the vacuum cleaner emptied under the 
tree, although it must have required much 
patience to separate them from the matted 
lint. 

I marvel at the patience of these little 
birds in making 238 trips to the nest with 
this heavy material, besides carrying the 
many twigs and spider-webs by the score. 
Jessie M. B. ALLEN, Wheaton, Ills. 


Do Robins Play? 


About August 15, I saw a Robin in our 
back yard, about 60 feet from me, hopping 
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or fluttering just off the ground, as I then 
surmised, in pursuit of a moth or butterfly 
that was flying erratically. It was nearly 
dusk, and I could not be certain. Two or 
three days later, one forenoon, when the light 
was perfect, I saw a Robin go through what 
was probably the same performance about 
30 feet from me. It was a young bird, the 
breast still spotted, and was behaving much 
like a kitten playing with a ball of yarn. It 
would seize a leaf in its bill—there were many 
dry, light maple leaves that had recently 
fallen because of the extreme heat—then 
hop or fly 12 to 18 inches into the air with 
outstretched wings, flirt the leaf to one side 
with a quick motion of its head, and then 
return to the ground where it would quickly 
seize the leaf again, or another one, and again 
leap into the air and again throw the leaf. 
This was repeated eight or ten times, so 
there was no question as to what the bird 
was doing. I saw the whole as clearly as I 
ever saw anything, and another of the family 
saw part of the performance. The young 
Robin was alone, and behaved with a wild 
abandon, like young animals in their play. 
After a few moments something apparently 
disturbed it and it flew away, and I have 
seen no more such actions, though I have 
watched carefully. I have always been 
familiar with Robins, and of recent years we 
have had many in our yard through the 
season. In August and September we often 
see a dozen or more at once on our own and 
the neighboring lawns. Yet I have never 
before seen a performance like this. 

I would be interested to know whether it 
was really anything out of the ordinary. 
N. H. Bowen, Pleasant Ridge, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 


Winter Robins at Youngstown, Ohio 


The day before the Jast Christmas Census, 
about 350 Robins were seen in scattered 
flocks by observers within 25 miles, centering 
at Youngstown. On Christmas, however, 
only about 250 were seen. On January 4, 
there were 42 seen, and on the sth, a flock 
of over 100. On the 8th near Hubbard (7 
miles east), 300 were seen in one flock.— 
VincENT P. McLaucGHuin, Jr., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


A True Snake-story 


In the month of June, in my pretty garden 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., a pair of Robins had 
a nest, with five little ones in it, in a honey- 
suckle vine that climbed the wall of a brick 
garage. The nest was up near the eaves, 
13 feet from the ground. Every day I 
watched the parent birds carry strawberries 
from my garden to the young fledglings. One 
day when the young Robins were old enough 
to leave the nest, the mother bird, returning 
with a strawberry, found two blacksnakes 
twined around the nest. The fledglings were 
in great distress, and before I could reach 
the nest the snakes had swallowed three of 
them. Shortly afterward we pulled both nest 
and snakes down with a gardea rake and 
killed the snakes, which measured 7 feet in 
length. Each time we brought the rake down 
on the snakes, the Robin would flap her 
wings and peck at them. It was pathetic to 
see her grief. (The male bird stayed in the 
background.) The mother bird was injured 
in the eye by one of the snakes, but she kept 
right on fighting for her young. 

Being a lover of birds, I tried to save the 
three young Robins that the snakes had 
swallowed. I opened the snakes and extracted 
the little birds, but it was too late; they were 
all dead. The two young birds that were 
left in the nest were saved, but, later, one 
died, and the mother had an exciting time 
hiding it under the bushes on the lawn. 

There are many birds in my garden, and 
it was amusing to watch their different 
actions during this incident. While the 
mother bird helped to put the snake to death, 
a little Phoebe, who has her nest in the vines 
of the front veranda, came fluttering around; 
the Cardinal, whose nest is in the umbrella 
bush near the kitchen window, gave a look 
and flew away as if scared; but the little 
Wren, nesting in the rustic arbor, was most 
active in defending the birds against the 
snakes.—ETHEL M. SpInpLER, Parkersburg, 
W. Va, 


Mourning Warblers in Kansas 


While studying birds in Sim’s Park, one 
of my favorite hunting-grounds, I noticed a 
flock of small birds flitting about in a plum 
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thicket. Their actions immediately suggested 
Warblers. Focusing my 3% _ bird-glasses 
on them, I advanced slowly toward the 
bushes. Their tameness made identification 
easy and certain. One bird allowed me to 
approach to within 10 feet of him. His yellow 
belly and lower breast stood out in sharp 
contrast against his gray chest and head. 
His back was olive-green, without wing-bars. 
He had no eye-ring. I knew he must be a 
Mourning Warbler. Some of the other birds 
had partial eye-rings and were much paler. 
These I took to be the females and young. 

The only other record I have of the 
Mourning Warbler is early in September, 
1926. I then lived at Clearwater, 20 miles 
southeast of Wichita. South of us was a 
vacant lot overgrown with sunflower, rag- 
weed, etc. In these weeds I found a flock of 
18 Mourning Warblers. They remained for 
nearly a week, leaving September 11. They, 
too, hunted near the ground and were very 
tame. It was a mixed flock of males and 
females with many young birds. As will be 
noted, both records are of fall migration. 
Whether they ¢ome through in the spring 
or not, I cannot say. I know of no spring 
records.—WILFRED GOODMAN, Clearwater, 
Kans. 


The Connecticut Warbler in Alabama 


In the southwestern suburbs of Birming- 
ham, on September 5, 1933, I discovered a 
female Connecticut Warbler—the first one 
ever to be recorded in the state of Alabama. 
Essentially, the bird looked like a female 
Maryland Yellowthroat, and was inhabiting 
thickets and low bushes much as that bird 
does, but a little observation of the bird’s 
habits and specific coloration soon proved 
to me beyond a doubt that it was not a 
Yellowthroat at all, but was a female 
Connecticut Warbler. 

I recently had,the pleasure of observing 
another rare bird of this genus in Tennessee 

a female Mourning Warbler—and I found 
that the habits of the present species were 
very much the same as those of the Mourn- 
ing Warbler. One notable habit that the 
birds had in common was that of stretching 
the neck full length in order to procure some 
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dainty morsel of insect life on a near-by leaf 
or twig. At one time when the Connecticut 
Warbler did this, it was perched on a wire 
fence, reaching straight downward in such 
a fashion that its body was almost exactly 
perpendicular to the ground. The chief 
difference between the two birds now under 
consideration was the almost total lack of 
gray on the head of the Connecticut Warbler 
and the complete, though rather faint, eye- 
ring in the same species 

As for the difference in coloration in this 
bird and the Maryland Yellowthroat, it was 
not very easy to discover, although the 
habits of the two were sometimes quite 
different. The underneath the 
Connecticut Warbler was more uniform and 


yellow 


not so much confined to the throat as is that 
of the Maryland Yellowthroat, and it was 
also washed with gray. Then, too, the eye- 
ring of the Connecticut seemed more narrow 
and distinct than is true in the case of the 
female Yellowthroat. The 
fully studied for some time, and I feel certain 


bird was care- 
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that the decision I reached was correct.— 
HENRY STEVENSON, Birmingham, Ala. 


A Water-loving Meadowlark 


On July 1, at a beach just east of Cleve- 
land, four of us watched a Meadowlark 
‘jump the waves’ of Lake Erie. The lake 
was what would probably be called quiet, 
but small waves were continually washing 
up the beach for several feet. The Meadow- 
lark flew down from a field back of the beach, 
and instead of bathing in a shallow pool, like 
most land-birds, walked along the shore-line 
and bathed in the waves. He would let the 
waves roll completely over him, except the 
larger ones, from which he would flutter 
backward. After each inundation he would 
shake himself vigorously. The bird seemed 
to enjoy the waves and apparently had no 
fear of the water. For three minutes he 
sported in this manner and then flew back 
to the field —Epwarp B. Nort, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


FOX SPARROW 
Photographed by William A. Paff, Easton, Pa, 
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A late August storm which, instead of 
skirting the coast or curving out to sea, cut 
inland toward the St. Lawrence, brought 
many Leach’s Petrels to shore (Philadelphia 
and Washington reports) and scattered them 
to the very foothills of the Adirondacks. Guy 
Bartlett tells us of one on the river at 
Schenectady, N. Y., on August 26 and 27; 
and that he has heard of 21 Petrels picked up 
following this storm in central New York 
State from Binghamton to Oneida Lake and 
Long Lake, all Leach’s, so far as the determi- 
nations could be verified. One is reported on 
August 25 in an exhausted condition on 
Crystal Lake, Sullivan County, N. Y. (R. 
Scott). Very little is known about the migra- 
tion of this off-shore bird, and the hypotheti- 
cal inference that a considerable body of them 
was present at this date, in about latitude 
39° off the American coast, is correspondingly 
interesting. 

Word of an American Egret at East Harps- 
well, Maine (H. T. Pulsifer), evidences how 


far to the northeast the wave of these Herons, 


extended. An Avocet is reported in a flooded 
meadow near Edgartown, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, on September 20 after a severe four-day 
storm (Mrs. Alfred Edey). 


Boston Recion.—While the fall migra- 
tion through eastern Massachusetts has not 
approached that of 1932, in numbers of either 
species or individuals, it has, nevertheless, 
had its notable aspects. The early shore-bird 
flight was disappointing, but during the latter 
part of August and nearly all of September 
the migration was remarkably heavy. The 
summer visitation of Egrets was widespread, 
and while Little Blue Herons were apparently 
less common than in preceding seasons, these 
birds were reported from varying localities. 
Generally warm weather in August and early 
September delayed the land-bird flight, but 
since September 24 numbers of Sparrows 
have been on the move. As yet, the flight of 
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northern Finches which spread over New 
Hampshire and the southern part of Maine 
has not reached Massachusetts, but there is 
trustworthy evidence that the coming winter 
will bring them in numbers—it is reported 
that the supply of evergreen cones in the 
northern forests is small. , 

Pied-billed Grebes have appeared in larger 
numbers than usual, and a Horned Grebe was 
identified in Pittsfield on September 24 
(Stanley Clarke). In August, Dr. C. W. 
Townsend and F. H. Allen found Leach’s 
Petrels breeding on Penikese Island, off the 
southern coast of Massachusetts, thus 
definitely confirming their belief that the bird 
nested there a year ago. (This discovery 
extends the breeding-range of this species by 
nearly 200 miles.) European Cormorants 
appeared at Nahant on September 1g (S. G. 
Emilio), and an adult Gannet was seen off 
Boston on August 27. The “probable’’ 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, mentioned in 
the last report, has been identified positively 
and has remained in the Newburyport region 
throughout the summer. 

Ducks are beginning to come through in 
some numbers, Blue-winged Teal and Pin- 
tails having been numerous in the Newbury- 
port region for several weeks. Dr. H. W. 
Maynard reports seeing a female Wood Duck 
swimming in Kezar Pond, Maine, in June, 
with eleven ducklings on her back, and, at 
about the same time, three different broods 
of young American Golden-eyes. 

Sora Rails have been unusually abundant 
in the wild-rice-beds along the lower Merri- 
mac River, and both Northern and Wilson’s 
Phalaropes have been reported from varying 
sections of New England. Large numbers of 
shore-birds were present in late August and 
early September along the coast, and more of 
these birds than usual were seen in the Con- 
necticut Valley. The rarer species were 
practically absent, although 1 Hudsonian 
and 3 Marbled Godwits were observed at 
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Eastham on Cape Cod on September 22 
(Wyman Richardson), and Baird’s Sand- 
pipers occurred in as widely different locali- 
ties as Ipswich and Pittsfield. At the Austin 
Ornithological Research Station, at South 
Wellfleet, a remarkably large number of 
shore-birds were trapped and banded. In 
cluded in the list were a Wilson’s Phalarope, 
42 Lesser Yellowlegs, 72 Semipalmated 
Plover, and 76 Western; about 1900 Semi 
Stilt, 25 
White-rumped, and 26 Pectoral Sandpipers. 

Great Black-backed Gulls nested again off 
Salem (R. J. Eaton), and a Bonaparte’s Gull 
was seen in Pittsfield on September 2 (Clarke). 


palmated, about 200 Least, 13 


Black Terns in small flocks were observed 
fishing and carrying away their catch near 
the delta of the Missisquoi River in Lake 
Champlain in June (J. L. Peters); if it can be 
assumed that the birds nested in the vicinity, 
a new northeasterly limit of the breeding 
range of the species can be established. As 
stated in the last seasonal report, Common 
and Roseate Terns were undaunted by the 
still unexplained tragedy of the 1932 nesting 
season on Penikese Island, for they returned 
there in large numbers to breed successfully; 
other formerly large colonies apparently had 
fewer residents than usual, however. A 
Forster’s Tern was seen on Plum Island near 
Newburyport on September 3 (F. H. Allen 
and W. M. Tyler) and again on September 12 
(S. G. Emilio and Ludlow Griscom). 

A Yellow-billed Cuckoo was seen in Lynn 
on September 24 (Emilio); a Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird appeared in Cambridge on 
September 30 (Eaton); Kingbirds were noted 
on September 29 at Boston (Tyler) and on 
September 30 at Ipswich (Townsend); and a 
occurred at Chatham on 


Barn Swallow 


October 12 (R. T. Peterson). 

Red-breasted Nuthatches have been pres- 
ent in eastern Massachusetts since early in 
July, House Wrens nested at Peterborough, 
N. H., apparently for the first time (Griscom), 
and Migrant Shrikes 
section in some numbers. Warblers have been 


have invaded the 
extraordinarily scarce along the coast, while 
they have occurred in unusually large num- 
bers in the Connecticut Valley, a complete 
reversal of the spring situation. Connecticut 
Warblers have been seen in normal numbers, 
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a Yellow-breasted Chat was banded at the 
Austin Station on September 9g, and a Wil- 
son’s Warbler was observed at Nahant on 
September 12 by Mr. Emilio—a_ second 
September record, only. A Bobolink occurred 
at Middleton on September 25—a very late 
date—and Grasshopper Sparrows were found 
at Newburyport in June and July where they 
have not previously been noted (Emilio); 
and a Lark Sparrow appeared at the Austin 
Station on October 1.—JoHN CONKEy, 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—Late summer and 
early fall had abundant rainfall. In October, 
bright days were the rule. Summer lingered, 
and the writer did not see his first light frost 
on Long Island until October 15. 

Two severe storms, one in late August, the 
center of which passed inland south of our 
region, and one in September, which skirted 
its easterly border, brought surprisingly few 
water-bird rarities to local shores. There are, 
however, several records of the Black Skim- 
mer: 5 on August 3 at Easthampton, L. I. 
(W. T. Helmuth 3d), 1 on August 26 at 
Moriches Inlet, L. I. (LeR. Wilcox) and Idle- 
wild, Jamaica Bay, L. I. (L. A. Breslau and 
W. Sedwitz,—Local Bird Club), 1 on August 
27 at Moriches Inlet (same observers). 

Correlated with the abundance of the 
American Egret we have a late date for it 
2 birds on October 13 at Jones Beach, L. I. 
(W. Vogt), where it had been observed almost 
daily until then. There are also late spring 
and late fall dates for the Little Blue Heron 
which was not unusuaily plentiful—an adult 
on May 27 and 28 at Easthampton (Hel- 
muth), and a young bird on October 7 at 
Kensico Lake, N. Y. (A. R. Brand and P. P. 
Kellogg). There are records of the rarer 
Snowy Heron: 2 on August 20 at Jones Beach 
and 1 on September 23 at Sagaponack, L. I. 
(Local Bird Club); 1 on August 25 at East- 
hampton (Helmuth). A Louisiana Heron was 
observed at Easthampton on May 28 
(Helmuth). 


Transient shore-birds were present in 


goodly numbers, among them a few Hud- 
sonian Godwits, reported at Mecox Bay, L. I. 
(Helmuth, Wilcox), Sagaponack, and Idle- 
wild (Local Bird Club), and from the New 


Jersey shore by other observers. Whereas 
the flight of Knots seems to have been small 
in New Jersey, more than usual numbers of 
this species southbound are reported from 
Long Island (Mecox Bay and Moriches 
Inlet). 

Dr. Helmuth has been able to satisfy him- 
self that the Common Cormorant is numerous 
in fall about the Montauk Peninsula, espe- 
cially at its easterly end, as many as 100 
individuals sometimes observable, and that 
in late October a considerable part of the 
Cormorants present there are of this species. 
Among data on other birds he has submitted 
are the following notable records: Pied-billed 
Grebe, a successful brood at Mecox Bay; 
Brant, 1 on September 16 at Shinnecock 
(early); Redhead, 2 on September 18 at 
Mecox Bay (early); Wilson’s Plover, 3 ob- 
served by his brother (J. L. Helmuth) on 
August 25 on the shore of Gardiner’s Bay; 
Hudsonian Curlew, 2 on October 15 at East- 
hampton (late); Spotted Sandpiper, 1 on 
October 15 at Easthampton (late); Baird’s 
Sandpiper, upward of 18 on August 23 at 
Easthampton; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1 on 
October 15 at Easthampton; Arkansas 
Kingbird, 1 on September 20 at Montauk; 
Worm-eating Warbler, on September 22, 
1 at Easthampton and 1 (dead) at Mecox 
Bay; Orange-crowned Warbler, 1 on October 
14 at Montauk. P 

Observations of interest from other ob- 
servers include the Common Cormorant on 
October 6 at Oakwood Beach, S. I. (Mr. 
McGee, Dr. W. H. Wiegmann, and A. R. 
Walker); an early Gannet on September 22 at 
Montauk and 2 on October 1 at Jones Beach 
(Local Bird Club); Arkansas Kingbirds on 
various dates from September 2 to October 8 
at Jones Beach, thought to have comprised 
at least 6 individuals (Vogt), 1 on Sep- 
tember 17 at Idlewild (Local Bird Club); a 
Prothonotary Warbler on September 22 at 
Bayside, L. I. (A. McBride); a Tree Sparrow 
on October 14 near Ozone Park, L. I. (J. 
Mayer), and 200n October 16 at White Plains, 
N. Y. (A. R. Brand), early. 

Roy Latham writes from Orient, L. L., 
under date of August 25: “A month ago a 
flock of 10 Cedar Waxwings came to our 
garden and continued to remain with us 
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daily, and last week a pair out of the flock 
started building a nest in a tree directly over 
the kitchen door. At the time this pair 
started building the others in the flock 
disappeared and have not returned. Both 
sexes worked at building the nest, which was 
completed in four days. A full clutch of 
5 eggs were laid on August 20. The female 
started setting after the first egg was laid.” — 
J. T. Nicnors, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—There has been 
abundant rainfall during the past season. A 
very severe storm occurred on August 21 to 
23, and another on September 14 to 16. 
Most of the following records of interest can 
be traced to these two major disturbances: 

Leach’s Petrel, several on August 24 and 
25, Delaware River near Frenchtown (Keat- 
ing and others); 2 at Camden, N. J., on 
August 24 (Potter); 2 on September 3, at 
the mouth of Shark River, N. J. (Phillip); 
1 (dead) at Lancaster, Pa., in late August 
(Beck). Caspian Tern, 1 on August 23 at 
Brigantine, N. J. (Walsh), 2 on August 27 
(Berkheimer), 1 on September 3 (Potter), 2 
on September 10 (Tatum), 5 on September 19 
(Urner); at Stone Harbor, N. J., 13 on 
September 1o (Pough); at Camden, N. J., 2 
on September 4 (Gillespie), 5 on September 
13 (Potter). Royal Tern, 9 on September 17 
at Brigantine, N. J. (Tatum and Potter). 
Marbled Godwit, 1 on August 23 at Brigan- 
tine, N. J. (Walsh), 1 on August 27 (Urner); 
3 at Absecon Meadows on September 10 
(Tatum). Hudsonian Godwit, 1 on August 
23 at Brigantine, N. J. (Walsh). Golden 
Plover, 2 flocks on August 20 at Brigantine, 
N. J. (Eaton), 1 on September 15 (Pough), 
17 (Urner and others). 
Wilson’s Phalarope, 1 at Brigantine, N. J. 
on August 18 (Loetscher), 1 on August 20 
(Eaton); Sea Isle City, N. J., 1 on September 
10 (Pough). Snowy Egret, 2 at Tuckerton, 
N. J., on August 13; 1 at Brigantine, N. 5. 
on August 19 (Urner). Parasitic Jaeger, 1 
at Brigantine, N. J., on August 23 (Walsh), 
r on September 17 (Urner). Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper, 1 (dead) at Brigantine, N. J., on 
September 10 (Marburger and others). 
Arkansas Kingbird at Barnegat Light on 
September 9 (Paff). Migrant Shrike, 2 at 
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Brigantine, N. J., on August 27 (Edwards); 
1 at Tuckerton, N. J., on August 27 (Berk- 
heimer). Willet, 1 at Camden, N. J., on 
August 24; Least Tern, 1 at Camden, N. J., 
on August 26 (Potter); Red-headed Wood- 
pecker on September 13 (Batezel). 

Cape May Hawk migration was quite 
heavy during September, while the north- 
west winds prevailed. Pigeon Hawks were 
common along the New Jersey coast through- 
out September, an especially heavy migration 
occurring on September 10. Red-breasted 
Nuthatches have appeared in large numbers 
the 
Kinglet and 2 Brown Creepers were noted 


throughout region. A Ruby-crowned 
on September 4 by Batezel (Collingswood, 
N. J.), a rather early date for these birds. 
On October 1 a large flock (perhaps 500) of 
Black Skimmers was seen at Brigantine, N. 


J., by the writer—Juttan K. Porter, 
Collingswood, N. J 
WasuHincton (D. C.) Recron.—During 


August and September, in the Washington 
Region, there are almost always interesting 
This year 
(1933) much rain during the summer cul- 
minated late in August in a very heavy down- 


happenings for bird observers. 


pour and flood conditions along the banks 
of the 
which lies along the river and is only a few 


Potomac River. In Potomac Park, 
feet above normal high water, these rains 
and floods made pools in several places that 
remained for a number of days after the 
flood receded. These places proved to be a 
great attraction to shore-birds, indicating 
that if the attractive resorts for these birds 
were not being largely destroyed by city 
improvements we should have an excellent 
opportunity here to study the migration of 
happened in 
August of this year, a temporary suitable 


shore-birds. Whenever, as 
habitat becomes available, we are always 
sure to see it immediately taken advantage 
of by these birds. 

Most of the observations on shore-birds 
at this time were made on August 27, 28, 
ard 29, and the most interesting data were 
obtained at these Potomac Park pools. H. 
G. Deignan reported the following species on 
August 27, and practically all of them were 


seen also by other observers on the following 
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day: White-rumped Sandpiper, many Pec- 
toral Sandpipers, Least Sandpiper, Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, and Lesser Yellowlegs, 
and a few Solitary Sandpipers and Semi- 
palmated Plovers. On August 28, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. D. Miner reported a Sanderling, and, 
on August 29, E. N. Grinnell found a Greater 
Yellowlegs at the same place. 

We are indebted to E. N. Grinnell for 
many notes, particularly on water-birds 
during July, August, and September. He 
found the Virginia Rail at South Washington, 
Va., on July 30 and August 6, at Four-Mile 
Run on August 19, and at Dyke on August 
26. Seven Florida Gallinules, consisting of 
3 adults and 4 young, were seen on several 
occasions at Four-Mile Run, South Washing- 
ton, and Dyke, between July 23 and August 
26, and evidently included a brood that 
had been reared in this vicinity. A single 
Wilson’s Snipe was seen on July 22 at South 
Washington, Va. He also found large num- 
bers of Tree Swallows from July 28 to August 
19, at Four-Mile Run and South Washington, 
Va. He saw the Blue-headed Vireo and the 
Blue-winged Warbler at Cabin John, Md., 
on September ro. 

Mr. Grinnell’s observations on water-fowl 
on the Potomac River during this period are 
likewise of interest: He saw both the Red- 
legged Black Duck and the Common Black 
Duck at Dyke, on August 26. He noted 7 
Gadwalls at the same place on the same day, 
and also 3 in Potomac Park on August 29. 
He observed a Blue-winged Teal at Cabin 
John, Md., on September 10, and about 200 
Lesser Scaups at Dyke, on August 26. 
Several Canvasbacks, never more than 5, 
were seen on various dates from July 22 to 
August 6, at South Washington and Four- 
Mile Run, and apparently they were birds 
that had remained throughout the summer, 
possibly individuals that had been crippled 
during the last year’s gunning season. 

An interesting observation by H. G. 
Deignan records the occurrence, on August 
25, of some 25 Leach’s Petrels on the Potomac 
River between Hains Point in the southern 
part of the city and Mount Vernon. These 
birds were seen either on the wing or resting 
on the water, and a single dead one was 
noticed in the river. 


The American Egret and Little Blue Heron 
have been rather unusually common during 
the summer and have remained well into 
September. 

Birds that continued their song-period into 
August included the Robin, Song Sparrow, 
Wood Thrush, Carolina Wren, Catbird, 
Cardinal, and the Red-eyed Vireo, the last 
mentioned heard on August 25. 

For some reason not yet satisfactorily 
explained the number of birds striking the 
Washington Monument and losing their lives 
there has been apparently decidedly larger 
than usual during the migration of August 
and September. They comprise a _ con- 
siderable number of different species. 

An occurrence which, while it concerns a 
domesticated species, is sufficiently unusual 
to merit notice was furnished by L. McCor- 
mick-Goodhart. He reports that about the 
middle of August the pond on his place near 
Washington was several times visited by a 
mixed flock of some 30 domestic Pigeons. On 
one occasion the whole flock alighted on the 
surface of the water and remained there for 
three or four minutes before arising. Further- 
more, several of them rose and came down 
again on the water before finally leaving. 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLormDA) ReGiow.—An al- 
most unbroken succession of cloudless days 
and nights has marked the present period, 
with attendant high temperatures and scanty 
rainfall. In fact, precipitation has totaled 
less than to per cent of the average for the 
period, resulting in the drying up of the 
roadside and woodland ponds and swamps 
and the lowering of the water-courses to 
almost unprecedented levels. Grass and 
forest fires have scarred the whole region, 
undoubtedly with destruction of large feed- 
ing areas but probably with little actual loss 
of bird-life. 

The southward trans-Gulf flight, made 
observable on this coast principally when 
halted by adverse weather, has passed almost 
unnoticed, and many regular fall transients 
have been noted in small numbers or not at 
all. Upland shore-birds—Pectoral and Soli- 
tary Sandpipers and Lesser Yellowlegs— 
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arriving in numbers on the borders of the 
July-filled ponds, were compelled by the 
drying up of the whole region to move along 
before the end of August instead of staying 
through September as usual. 

Species arriving earlier than ever before 
recorded were: Pigeon Hawk (rare), Septem- 
ber 4; Blue Grosbeak (very rare), October 7; 
and Virginia Rail (rare), October 15. Other 
arrivals of interest, well within the extremes 
of former years, include: Knot (rare), 
September 4; Yellow-throated Vireo, Sep- 
tember 9; Marsh Hawk and Water-thrush 
(var.?), September 17; Pied-billed Grebe, 
September 19; Sora, September 22 (D. 
Purdy); Catbird, September 24; Stilt Sand- 
piper (rare) and Magnolia Warbler, October 
1; Phoebe and House Wren (both reported 
by C. Kingsbery), October 7; Double- 
crested Cormorant, October 9; Swamp 
Sparrow, October 10 (A. F. Wicke, Jr.); 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (rare) and Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, October 14 (Wicke); and 
Coot, Short-billed Marsh Wren, Palm 
Warbler (var.?), and Savannah Sparrow, 
October 15. 

Rare visitors of unusual interest locally 
were: Buff-breasted Sandpiper, a freshly 
killed specimen picked up in the road, Sep- 
tember 25; Least Flycatcher, seen and heard, 
October 1; Blue-winged Warbler, the only 
one I have ever seen in fall, also October 1; 
and Marbled Godwit (accidental), 3 birds 
seen on October 9. The Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper has been known to occur only twice 
before in Florida. The Least Flycatcher is 
still included only hypothetically on the list 
of Florida birds since it is known only from 
a very few sight records and no specimens 
have ever been taken in the state. 

Of departing migrants, many disappeared 
unnoted before their usual times. Of those 
recorded, the Crested Flycatcher was the 
only one to stay later than ever before known 
when a single bird was seen on October 1— 
usual departure date is before the middle of 
September. Other dates of interest include: 
Mississippi Kite, last seen on August 19; 
Prothonotary Warbler, August 27; Cabot’s 
Tern, September 4; Purple Martin, Sep 
tember 12; Wilson’s Plover, September 16; 
Spotted Sandpiper, September 24; and King- 
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bird (very late), October 1. Chimney Swifts 
are still present in some numbers on the last 
day of the period, and many other summer 
residents, seen within the past few days, will 
certainly carry over into the next period. 
The writer, accompanied by A. F. Wicke, 
Jr., and met by K. Edwards, H. Flagg, D. 
McIntosh, F. Radde, and others, spent an 
interesting day on October 8 exploring parts 
of Baldwin County, Alabama, from Fairhope 
(on Mobile Bay) to the Gulf beaches south 
of Foley. In all, 59 species were noted, among 
which were early arrivals of Loon, Double- 
crested Cormorant, American Bittern, Coot, 
Wilson’s Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
and Nelson’s Sparrow; late sojourners of 


Snipe, 


Louisiana and Yellow-crowned Night Herons, 


Pectoral Sandpiper, Lesser Yellowlegs, 
Semipalmated Plover, and Parula and 
Hooded Warblers; and such uncommon 


visitors as Duck Hawk, Pigeon Hawk, and 
Woodcock. 

Other notes from southern Alabama in- 
clude: Occurrence of Yellow-breasted Chat 
(rare in fall) on August 20 and September 6, 
14, and 21, Marsh Hawk on 
August 29 and of Catbird on September 17, 
and accidental occurrence of the Marbled 
Godwit on August 30 (all reported from 
Baldwin County by D. McIntosh); and of 
the arrival of the Catbird on September 15 
and the very early arrival of the House Wren 
on September 24 in the northern part of 
Mobile County (reported by H. Flagg). 


arrivals of 


Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
OBERLIN (OHIO) ReGION.—The weather 


for this season has been remarkably even 
and mild. There have been no severe storms, 
and in some parts of the region even no 
frosts. At some distance south from Lake 
Erie there was one white frost about a week 
ago. The cooler weather has come on very 
slowly, just degree by degree. Observers 
across the nearly all 
remarked that the fall bird-migration has 
proceeded regularly and as usual, comment- 


whole state have 


ing on but few exceptions. 

The great outstanding fact has been the 
presence of the American Egret in large 
numbers well into September, and in several 
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parts even into October. Perhaps the largest 
numbers were reported by Campbell from 
around Toledo, where he estimated about 
135. Every station reporting commented on 
them. They have certainly been present in 
far greater numbers than in 1930. 

It has been unusually interesting this year 
to note how steadily the migration has swept 
on when no threat of winter was forcing the 
birds. Nor have there seemed to be succes- 
sive waves in the migration. It has simply 
seemed like a quiet, steady progression day 
after day. There have been unexpected finds 
in many places, but these have been, in most 
cases, because of more persistent, careful, 
and thorough field-work. 

One of these interesting finds was made 
by Dr. Prior, of Newark. On September 21 
he photographed a Mute Swan on Buckeye 
Lake. The identification was confirmed by 
M. B. Trautman, of the Bureau of Scientific 
Research. Trautman also reported from 
Buckeye Lake, during September, among 
other birds, 1 Northern Phalarope, 2 Baird’s 
Sandpipers, 1 White-rumped Sandpiper, 
some 15 Western Sandpipers, and about 30 
Stilt Sandpipers. Specimens of these were 
collected. 

From the Youngstown region are the 
following records: A Snowy Egret, August 
26 (Cook, McLaughlin, Skaggs); Duck Hawk, 
September 5 (McLaughlin), seen to catch a 
Lesser Yellowlegs; Pigeon Hawk, September 
16, second Youngstown record, both this 
year; Florida Gallinule, August 16, a pair, 
with seven chicks (Skaggs); Piping Plover, 
September 21, second record here (McLaugh- 
lin); Western Willet, about September 15 
(Minnech); several Knots, September to 
and later dates; Buff-breasted Sandpipers, 
7 of them allowed approach within 12 feet, 
present till September 25; more Phalaropes, 
both Northern and Wilson’s, than in any 
previous year, September 3 to 25; a heavy 
migration of Nighthawks, September 1 to 3, 
air was full of them at dusk; 2 Nelson’s 
Sparrows, September 24, very rare here 
(Cook, Brody); a White-rumped Sandpiper, 
August 28, rare. Marshall, Stewart, Stiver, 
and Strabala also reported many of the above 
records, for they frequently worked about 
Pine Lake, as did the other group also. 


Stewart reported also the Ruddy Turnstone 
and Sanderling, an unusually large number 
of Red-headed Woodpeckers the early part 
of October, the Red-breasted Nuthatch as 
quite common, and a pair of Bluebirds 
depositing nesting material in a nesting-box, 
September 22. In addition to 
records, Baker, of Salem, noted these: 
Flock of 11 Wood Duck; a Duck Hawk, 
October 7; Caspian Tern, 2 at Pine Lake, 
September 4; Carolina Chickadee, Septem- 
ber 16; Connecticut Warbler, September 23; 
Purple Finch, August 29 (very early). 

From Canton, Mrs. Danner comments on 
the large wave of Warblers passing through 


the above 


from September 30 to October 8, especially 
a flock of young Blackpolls spending a week 
in her garden. The central attraction seemed 
to be a bird-pool on the ground, about three 
feet in diameter. In this the following birds 
bathed, played, and squabbled continuously, 
and for the most part all together: 4 Robins, 
3 Starlings; male, female, and young Cardinal; 
a male, female, and young male Baltimore 
Oriole; a Yellow-billed Cuckoo, a Wood 
Thrush, young Catbird, Flicker, and an 
unidentified Warbler. Bali reported Magnolia 
Warblers the most common during the early 
part of the migration, and that Cape Mays 
were the next most numerous. 

Bruce, of Wooster, reported the American 
Egrets common at Wooster, that great flocks 
of Rusty Blackbirds are now there, and that 
the Short-billed Marsh Wren, Swamp Spar- 
row, Henslow’s Sparrow, and Savannah 
Sparrow are nesting there now. 

Most striking of Dr. Kendeigh’s report 
from Cleveland was the record of the North- 
ern Phalarope at Bay Bridge. The number 
of records of this bird from so many different 
parts of the state this time is very note- 
worthy. Campbell, from Toledo, in company 
with Trautman, of Columbus, on September 
3 found 3 Northern and 2 Wilson’s Phala- 
ropes together, which is quite unusual for 
Ohio. On September 24, Campbell, working 
together with his brother, listed 101 species 
of birds, which is a good day’s list for the 
fall period in Ohio. He reports the shore- 
birds not especially numerous but quite 
varied in species. He had a list of 194 birds. 
—Ropsert L. Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Cutcaco Recion.—The outstanding fea- 
ture of the past two months is the number of 
shore-birds that have been reported. On 
August 20, a Stilt Sandpiper, a rare bird 
here, was reported from Calumet Lake 
(Franzen). A Western Willet was seen at 
Beach on August 23 (Boulton, Weber). A 
flock of 5 Golden Plovers stayed for a short 
time on a pond near Highland Park on Sep- 
tember 25 (Sanborn, Weber), and 125 were 
seen at Calumet Lake with 6 Black-bellied 
Plovers on October 8 (Franzen). A wounded 
Knot was found at Beach on September 12 
(Weber) and was banded by Mr. Lyon and 
left near the protected Public Service Com- 
pany pond. At Delevan Lake, Wisc., a 
Wilson’s Phalarope was found with some 
Lesser Yellowlegs on September 12 (Weber, 
Wright). Two Yellow Rails, birds rarely 
seen here though probably fairly common, 
were reported, t from Beach on September 
21 (Franzen, White) and the other from 
Grass Lake on October 1 (Weber). Baird’s 
Sandpipers have been seen from August 23 
to October 1 in various parts of the region. 

American Egrets have been seen in many 
places in the region, first on August 4 at 
Burton Bridge (Mrs. McMaster) and last at 
Lake Geneva on September 17 (Boulton). 
Little Blue Herons were seen early in August 
and a Great Blue Heron, on October 11, at 
Burton Bridge (Mrs. McMaster). 

The end of September saw the definite 
departure of many species and about the end 
of the Warbler migration, the Myrtle being 
the only one reported in October, on the 11th 
(Mrs. McMaster). Swallows 
reported as late as October 11 near the Fox 
River (Mrs. McMaster). 

Most of the Sparrows were still plentiful 
in October, including 2 Harris’s Sparrows 
seen at Burton Bridge on October 1 and 5 
(Mrs. McMaster). A Nelson’s was reported 
from Beach on September 24 (Weber) and 
Nelson’s and Leconte’s from Grass Lake on 
October 5 (Bailey, Wright). The number of 
rare birds reported during the past two 
months is remarkable. 

But few Ducks have appeared to date, and 
hopes of a good season here are very poor. 
CoLIn CAMPBELL SANBORN, Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, Ills. 
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MINNESOTA REGION.—Temperatures have 
run about normal for the season, but the 
Only two 
genera! rainfalls of any account have occurred 
during the two months, not enough to stay 
the falling water-levels over most of the state. 
The continued drought is becoming a serious 
matter. In the northern part of the state, 
the first frosts with below-freezing tempera- 
tures came on September 25, and at Minne- 


absence of rain has continued. 


apolis on the night of October 12. 

Dr. C. E. Mickel of the University has 
kindly submitted notes on first arrivals for 
Minneapolis and vicinity, among which may 
the following: August 13, 
Semipalmated Plover, Grinnell’s Water- 
thrush; September 3, Stilt Sandpiper, Blue- 


be mentioned 


headed Vireo; September 10, Black-bellied 
Plover, Ruddy (the first fall 
record for the state), White-throated Spar- 
row, Lincoln’s Sparrow; September 19, Long- 


Turnstone 


billed Dowitcher; October 1, Horned Grebe, 
Rusty Blackbird, Junco 

Mrs. C. 
Parle County, in the west-central part of the 


E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 


state, reports as follows for that region: The 
Warbler migration between August 29 and 
September 15 was “wonderful”; a Barn Owl 
was taken on September 11; Pelicans were 
still on the lake near Hendricks, Lincoln 
County, on October 4—300 of them, 1000 
said to have been there in August, and a few 
First arrivals: September 1, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch (became numerous 
later), Wilson’s and Blackburnian Warblers; 
September 2, Olive-backed Thrush; Sep- 
tember 3, Lincoln’s Sparrow; September 7, 
Mourning Dove incubating; September 8, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet; September 10, Blue- 
headed Vireo; 15, Magnolia, 
Chestnut-sided, and Parula Warblers; Sep- 


all summer. 


September 


tember 21, White-crowned Sparrow; October 
2, Junco, Harris’s Sparrow, last Arkansas 
Kingbird. 

Mr. O. A. Stevens has kindly given per- 
mission to of his records and 
observations made at his trapping station at 
Fargo, which is in North Dakota, just across 
the Red River from Moorhead, Minn. He 


use some 


writes as follows under date of October 12: 
“The Harris’s Sparrow migration has been 
normal, approximately the same as last year. 
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White-throats (first September 6) have been 
considerably fewer, less than half of last 
year’s. Gambel’s, on the other hand, were 
more abundant, and I believe more numer- 
ous than in any of the previous six or seven 
years; I banded approximately 100 of them. 
The Clay-coloreds were very numerous, and 
the Chipping Sparrows especially so, this 
being the first year that I have captured any 
considerable number of them, and practically 
all immature birds. The Lincoln’s Sparrow 
(first September 5) movement was, perhaps, 
normal although it seemed more bunched 
than usual, being very heavy from September 
9 to 14, and very few before or after that 
period. The Warblers have been lighter than 
last year, the Myrtles very few, as was also 
the case last spring. The Orange-crowned 
have been fairly numerous, although not as 
much as last fall. The Wilson’s, on the other 
hand, has been more numerous, I believe, 
than I have ever seen it before, a few 
being seen practically daily from August 15 
to September 20.” Further, Mr. Stevens 
states that the Red-breasted Nuthatch was 
unusually common, which corresponds with 
Mrs. Peterson’s report from farther south. 
An unusual occurrence, and the first for the 
locality, was the trapping, banding, and 
releasing at the station of a Yellow-breasted 
Chat on September 2. 

It is too early to comment definitely upon 
the Duck situation. Some hunters have 
been bringing in full bags from what are 
apparently concentration points, but more 
commonly the returns have been few.— 
THos. S. Roserts, Director, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louts Recion.—Following the long, 
hot drought of the summer months, this 
season has returned to normal again, with 
enough rain at intervals to change the woods 
and fields from dusty, rusty browns to 
refreshing greens and now changing again to 
rich autumn coloring. Mr. Hobbs, Webster 
Groves, reported flocks of Geese in V for- 
mation passing over on October 2, a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak in fall plumage on October 
1, the Hermit Thrush on October 7, and his 
first sight of the Junco on October 4. A 


juvenal Red-headed Woodpecker is storing 
nuts in the place of its birth, a telephone 
pole in Mr. Hobbs’ yard, where, on Sep- 
tember 7, the Bewick’s Wren was seen. The 
Satterthwaits, also of Webster Groves, report 
the banding of an Ovenbird and a Hermit 
Thrush on October 10, and a European 
Tree Sparrow on the 12th. N. R. Barger 
found Black-throated Green Warblers and 
Palm Warblers numerous at Creve Coeur 
Lake, and a Long-billed Marsh Wren at the 
same place on October 14. 

Juncos have been fairly plentiful near the 
Nature-Study Lodge at Rankin since Octo- 
ber 7, where several were found settled for 
the night in the shrubbery near the roadside. 
At Rankin, the Pileated Woodpeckers seem 
to be growing less wary near the Lodge where 
they are generally seen and always heard. 
On September 2, Miss Lillie Ernst, St. Louis, 
had the good fortune to find a pair of Fulvous 
Tree-ducks at Canton Creek, close to Horse- 
shoe Lake, which is 12 miles from St. Louis 
in Illinois. These birds are very rare for this 
area. She describes them as standing on an 
island of mud, with Blue-winged Teal, Green 
Herons, Pectoral and Solitary Sandpipers 
close by. They remained, apparently un- 
afraid, protected by creek banks 8 to 9 feet 
high, even while she reduced the distance 
from them from 60 yards to 30 yards, when 
they began a slow, unstartled flight to a point 
farther up the creek. The Teal and,2 Green 
Herons were nearby, so her opportunity for 
gauging size was perfect. On October 4 she, 
with Miss Lucy Elliott, watched, for an 
hour before sunset, streams of Tree Swallows 
clouding the air over the Missouri River, 
Creve Coeur Lake, and the intervening fields. 
While they were watching thousands of them 
skimming the lake, the sunset glow began to 
fade, and, as though melted to nothingness 
by magic, every bird disappeared from sight. 
Several mornings later they again saw as 
many, this time at Horseshoe Lake, decorat- 
ing, as she aptly describes it, acres of black, 
stark’ willow branches like big fat pussy- 
willow catkins in bloom, creating a curious 
effect as they would fly suddenly at times in 
a cloud of alternating white and blue-green 
and then settle down again into puffed-up 
little catkins. Her experience with the 
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American Egrets for 1933 as compared with 
1932 showed great reduction this year in 
areas where hundreds of them stayed 
through September and October the year 
before. She also reports that an Osprey, on 
September 10, flew westward across the 
Mississippi River toward her from a tree on 
which an Osprey had settled April 26, after 
having flown eastward from her at exactly 
the same spot. Miss Ernst, N. R. Barger, 
and Tom Kirksey watched a large flock of 
our local European Tree Sparrows (a hun- 
dred or more) repeatedly as they emerged 
from the cattails and swamp grasses near 
Horseshoe Lake to settle in the fringe of 
button bushes toward sunset, an unusual 
situation for these birds to select. Journey- 
ing on to Mattoon Lake, farther north in 
Illinois, on September 30 to October 1, they 
found a rich field for birds, among the more 
notable of the 93 varieties on Kirksey’s list 
being the Turkey Vulture, Starling, Purple 
Martin, Blue-winged Teal; Baird’s, Spotted, 
Solitary, Semipalmated, and Least Sand- 
pipers; American Bittern, Barn Swallow, 
Swamp Sparrow, King Rail, Sora, Black- 
crowned Night Heron, Junco, House Wren; 
Bay-breasted, Blackpoll, Black and White, 
and Palm Warblers; Ovenbird, and several 
different Vireos. 

From Columbia, Prof. Rudolf Bennitt 
reports the season about as usual, numbers 
of birds passing through on about schedule 
time, Nighthawks, Robins, Grackles, and 
Blackbirds moving south in large flocks, also 
scattered flocks of Grebes, Coots, Mallards, 
Blue-winged Teal for about a month. His 
first date notations of fall migrants are: 
August 20, Solitary Sandpiper; 31st, Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper. September 3, Semi- 
palmated Plover; 16th, Black-crowned Night 
Heron and 1 young; 20th, Purple Finch; 
26th, Wilson’s Snipe and Mourning Warbler. 
October 4, Olive-backed Thrush, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, White- 
crowned Sparrow, Sharp-shinned Hawk; 
8th, Sharp-shinned Hawk. Winter arrivals: 
October 4, Song Sparrow; 15th, Winter Wren. 
Departures: September 15, Chat; 18th, 
Kentucky Warbler, Barn Swallow; October 
12, Phcebe. Other records: September 18, 
Florida Gallinule; goth, Caspian Tern at 
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McBaine, and several flocks of Cedar Wax- 
wings in September. Associated with him 
were Dr. F. H. Woods, Miss Alice Sheperd, 
and A. C. Adams, Jr., Adrian Hatton, Lisle 
Jeffery, of Columbia. 

At Rolla, Noel and Ruth Hubbard noted 
a flock of 300 Nighthawks following in the 
wake of a storm from west to east, later 
returning and circling in various directions 
and finally all moving off to the south. 
September 11 brought large flocks of Cedar 
Waxwings, October 8 the last Hummingbird, 
October 15 Meadowlarks, Bluebirds, and 
Robins heading south, and the last sight of 
Mourning Bewick’s Wrens. 
STERLING JONES, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Dove and 


The fall 
begins in Colorado early in August. It starts 


DENVER REGION migration 
simultaneously in high and medium altitudes, 
Robins leaving the plains on or before the 
second week of August, and breeding Juncos 
leaving high altitudes to appear lower down 
Mr. Robert Randall 
noted at Georgetown (altitude 8500 feet) on 


about the same time. 


and after September 23, the Grey-headed, 
the Shufeldt’s, the Pink-sided, and the 
Slate-colored Juncos, Mrs. Enid 
Ortman recorded at her home at the southern 


while 


edge of Denver, the Grey-headed and the 
Pink-sided Juncos 24, 
pretty good evidence that Juncos moved 


about September 
south from Idaho, Montana, and Colorado’s 
mountains before September 23. The Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird stayed at Georgetown 
until August Mrs 
until August 30, and in Denver proper up to 


21, at Ortman’s home 


August 27. Mourning Doves lingered at 
Georgetown until September 23, while the 
Audubon’s Thrush moved in on September 
27. Violet-green left for the 
Pacific 30, but the 
Chipping Sparrow remained until October 1. 
About October 3 the following Warblers 
appeared at Georgetown: Macgillivray’s, 
Myrtle, Yellow, Pileolated, and the Audu- 
However, there was an eruption of 
the Pileolated earlier (September 15). The 


Swallows 


Coast about August 


bon’s. 


Pipit arrived from above timber-line about 
October 3, and reached the south edge of 


Denver at least as early as October 8. Fly- 
catchers stayed well up into September. 
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Lark Sparrows, Lark Buntings, and Arkan 
sas Kingbirds were still seen in Denver’s 
outskirts at least as late as September 3, the 
Plumbeous Vireo until September 9, and the 
House Wren up to August 25. 

Sparrow, Red-tailed, Ferrugineous Rough- 
legged, and Marsh Hawks are still more or 
less common along the east border of the 
city, perhaps more so than for some time 
past. Waders, shore-birds, and other water- 
birds have been seen in suitable localities in 
the environs of the city. A list of some of 
them includes: Great Blue and_ Black- 
crowned Night Herons, Greater and Lesser 
Yellowlegs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Marbled 
Godwit, Mountain Plover, and of the Ducks, 
the Mallard, Lesser Scaup, Baldpate, Gad- 
wall, Redhead, and Canvasback. 

No Teal or Grebes were noted during the 
two weeks, but hundreds of Coots 
occurred on every sizable body of water. 
Gulls have been extraordinarily common, 
especially Franklin’s, flocks of the latter 
having been made up mostly of juveniles. 
With these Franklin’s Gulls there was a 
sprinkling of Sabine’s and Ringbills. In 
October the writer saw with great delight a 
mixed flock of these Gulls on Marston Lake 
a flock that could not have numbered less 
than 3000. Robins have been passing 
through our state in a steady trickle since 
the middle of August. Small Flycatchers, 
Say’s Phoebes, Cassin’s Kingbirds, 
Kingbirds have been in central Colorado 
until the second week of September. The 
list of Sparrows which have been detected 
here during the past eight weeks includes: 
Vesper, Savannah, Clay-colored, Brewer’s 
Song, White-crowned, and Gambel’s. There 
has been an unusual influx of Rocky Moun 
tain Nuthatches into the city this season, 
some wandering far down toward the center 
of the city. The last Thrush noted in Denver 
was an Olive-backed, which visited my yard 
on October 1. On September 1 many Sage 
Thrashers were seen along the eastern edge 
of Denver, and during the first week of 
September thousands of Nighthawks hov- 
ered over all of the city parks. 

Bullock’s Orioles departed from central 
Colorado during the first week of September, 
Black-headed Grosbeaks about the third 


past 


and 


week of August, Brewer’s and Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds in the first week of 
October, the Plumbeous Vireo and _ the 


Green-tailed Towhee about September 21. 
Besides the Hawks listed above, Mrs. Ort- 
man has seen Cooper’s and the Sharp- 
shinned. satisfactory records 
made by this same co-worker consist of a 
flock of 7 Sharp-tailed Grouse on the Platte- 
Arkansas Divide on October 1, and that of a 
Long-eared Owl at her home on September 1. 


Two very 


Birds in and about Fruita (on the western 
slope) have been as numerous as on the 
eastern watershed, according to Mrs. Ben- 
son’s notes. However, at her home at Fruita, 
Ring-billed Gulls were probably far more 
common than about Denver. Nighthawks 
left Mrs. Benson’s ranch area around Octo- 
ber 1, but the wintering Juncos had not yet 
moved in at that time. Ducks have been 
plentiful along the Grand River, many 
feeding in the Benson cornfields where there 
many Brewer’s and Chipping 
Sparrows about the first week in September. 
On October 9, Mrs. Benson writes: “We are 
having many Audubon’s, Pileolated, and 
Macgillivray’s Warblers, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, and Gambel’s, White-crowned, 
Song, Chipping, and Vesper Sparrows.” 

Mr. Edward Hellstern’s report concerning 
his area at Fort Morgan runs the gamut of 
our common summer and resident birds, and 
also two 
sight of a Bell’s Vireo on September 5, and 


were also 


includes valuable records—the 
on October 2 and 3 a study of four large 
flocks of Sandhill Cranes. It also notes the 
arrival of some migrants from the north— 
White-crowned Sparrows, Wilson’s Warblers, 
and Pink-sided and Shufeldt’s Juncos. 

The area about Loveland, as reported 
upon by Mrs. John Weldon, supports the 
belief of all others that this has been a most 
interesting fall migration. There have been 
there many migrating Warblers, Long- 
crested Jays, Juncos, especially after the 
third week of August. An abundant crop of 
choke-cherries and hawthorn fruit attracted 
many species, notably Catbirds. Western 
Tanagers unusually common this 
season on the Weldon holdings. The swarms 
of Franklin’s Gulls seen in other parts of 
the state did not fail to visit Loveland, which 


were 
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is natural because they were probably raised 
in eastern Colorado and western Nebraska 
and Kansas. Lazuli Buntings were common 
about the Big Thompson River, as they 
were in several other localities. Mrs. Weldon 
seems to have been the only observer who 
has seen the Black-throated Swift during 
this summer and fall. A Long-tailed Chat 
lingered at Mrs. Welden’s home until about 
October 1, a rather late date to see this 
species in Colorado.—W. H. BeErGTorp, 
Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) ReGion.—Mid-Au- 
gust found me in the Siskiyou Mountains of 
southwestern Oregon. The weather had 
been clear and unusually warm and dry for 
some time and continued so until after 
August 20. Such a warm spell during the 
molting season kept the birds rather silent 
and most species well concealed along the 
brush-bordered streams and in the forested 
areas. At the higher altitudes on the moun- 
tain meadows many flocks of Thurber’s 
Juncos were encountered, both adults and 
young flocking together. 

In the mountain alder thickets on swampy 
ground, many Lutescent, Macgillivray’s, and 
Golden Pileolated Warblers were found, 
while a few Traill’s Flycatchers and Western 
Robins frequented the same areas. In the 
forests above an altitude of 5000 feet such 
species as Western Pileated Woodpecker, 
Red-shafted Flicker, Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
Sitka Crossbill, Short-tailed Mountain Chick- 
adee, California Purple Finch, Coast Jay, 
Western Wood Pewee, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Audubon’s Warbler, Pine Siskin and 
Rufous Hummingbird were common. A few 
each of Green-tailed Towhee and Mountain 
Quail were noted, and an Arctic Three-toed 
Woodpecker was seen. 

Arriving on the coast of Curry County on 
August 22, 5 or 6 Red Phalaropes were seen 
on the ocean off Brookings, and one of these 
birds on the beach a few miles north. A lone 
Baird’s Sandpiper was seen also. 

On August 23, 6 Loons (sp. ?), 2 Wandering 
Tattlers, and many Northern Phalaropes 
were seen near Port Orford, and a flock of 
Black Turnstones on the inshore rocks on the 
Lane County coast on August 24. 
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From August 25 to 27 I was at Depoe Bay 
on the coast of Lincoln County and had the 
opportunity of making several trips on the 
ocean. Sooty Shearwaters were abundant for 
3 to 5 miles offshore, while Northern Phala- 
ropes were encountered in great numbers, but 
only a few Red Phalaropes were present. 
Marbled Murrelets and California Murres, in 
pairs, accompanied by one young to each 
pair, were especially abundant just outside 
the surf-line along the rocky headlands, while 
a goodly number of Guillemots, 
Tufted Puffins, Loons (sp.?), and California 
Brown Pelicans were seen each day. On 
September 6 some of the young Pigeon 


Pigeon 


Guillemots were still on their nests but ap- 
peared large enough to leave any day. 

On September 7, over 30 Pacific Harlequin 
Ducks, many Wandering Tattlers, and a few 
each of Aleutian Savannah Sparrows, Black 
Turnstones, Northern Phalaropes, and Spot- 
ted Sandpipers were seen along the rocky 
Lane County coast, and California Brown 
Pelicans and Loons (sp.?) were common on 


Yaquina Bay the same day. . 


On September 9, I. N. Gabrielson and the 
writer spent most of the day at sea off Depoe 
Bay still 
abundant. About a dozen Pomarine Jaegers, 
many Pink-footed Northern 
Phalaropes, and young Marbled Murrelets 


and found Sooty Shearwaters 


Shearwaters, 


with their parents were seen. 

During several days between September 
19 and 24, in the Wallowa Mountains we 
found most of the summer residents had left 
for warmer climes but resident birds such as 
Rocky Mountain Jays, Black-headed Jays, 


Clarke’s Nutcrackers, Williamson’s Sap 
suckers, Mountain Bluebirds, and Red 
breasted Nuthatches were common. A notice- 
able increase in Richardson’s and Gray 


Ruffed Grouse over the past few years is 
encouraging to report. The most noticeable 
migrants in eastern Oregon during late Sep- 
tember the 
Gambel’s Sparrow which had increased to 


were the advance guard of 
thousands in central Oregon by October 6. 
From October 10 to 14 a great wave of 


Varied Thrushes was noticeable over eastern 


Oregon. These birds were found not only in 
their characteristic habitats in the heavily 
forested areas, but were also seen in con- 
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siderable numbers in the open sections.— 
STANLEY G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco Recion.—After the cessa- 
tion of the trade winds, calm, quiet days 
prevailed, a few too warm but more often 
with fog most of the day. There has been 
only one shower and no north winds so far 
this fall. First arrivals of winter birds have 
been about as usual, but dates of abundance 
were a trifle later than last year. Earliest 
reports of arrival are: Cedar Waxwings, Sep- 
tember 11, at San Mateo (McClintock); 
Pipit, September 17, at Carmel (Fulton); 
Gambel’s Sparrow, September 19, Golden- 
crowned Sparrow, September 27, and Fox 
Sparrow, September 28 (Blake); Savannah 
Sparrow, September 27; Hermit Thrush, 
October 6, at Carmel (Williams); Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, October 8 (Blake), and 
Varied Thrush, October 9 (Allen). 

Many Warbler notes were heard in Straw- 
berry Canyon during September, indicating 
a migratory movement, but definite identifi- 
cations were not made. In the Oakland hills, 
on September 5, 1 Black-throated Gray and 
12 Hermit Warblers were seen by Robert 
Taylor. In Carmel, on September 9g, a 
Townsend’s Warbler was identified by Mr. 
Fulton. Yellow Warblers (probably Alaska) 
were seen by the Audubon Association in 
Alameda on September 17, and by the writer 
and others on September 18 and 27 in North 
Berkeley; Pileolated Warblers (probably 
Northern) were in Strawberry Canyon on 
October 6; Audubon’s Warblers were seen 
on September 20 and Lutescent Warblers on 
October 7 by Mrs. Kelly. Western Tanagers 
were fairly abundant from August 27 to 
September 24, and occasional Mockingbirds 
were seen after September 14. 

Late records for summer visitants are: 
Lazuli Bunting, August 28; Black-headed 
Grosbeak, September 14 (Blanks); Russet- 
backed Thrush, September 29; Tolmie War- 
bler, October 2 (Parmenter); House Wren, 
October 9. At Carmel, on October 10, Mr. 
Williams observed a Canyon Wren on the 
rocks close to the surf at the end of Pt. Lobos. 

Mr. Swarth’s observations, made from the 
Key Route train and boat, show that Cali- 
fornia Gulls began to increase in number soon 


after the middle of August. On August 28, 
several young birds: were seen, apparently 
of this year’s broods. Western Gulls have 
been few. Bonaparte’s Gulls came in from 
the north early in October, supplementing 
the white-headed ones which had remained 
through the summer. The first Surf Scoters 
were seen on October 4. Northern Phalaropes 
were abundant through August and the first 
half of September, and a few are still present 
(on October 13). 
numbers, but a few Godwits, Least and Red- 
backed Sandpipers, Dowitchers, Killdeer, and 
Curlew were seen, and on September 22 an 


Waders are reduced in 


Avocet was plainly seen. Other species oc- 
casionally seen are Forster’s and Caspian 
Terns, Eared Grebes (2 on October 10), 
Brown Pelicans, and a Great Blue Heron. 
Commander and Mrs. Parmenter have 
kept close watch of birds at the bay bridges 
and Crystal Springs Lake, and have visited 
also and Bodega Bays. White 
Pelicans increased from 30 on August 17 to 
200 on September 27, and a large number are 
still present. An American Egret was first 
seen on September 8, and on October 10 
there were 37 counted. Hudsonian Curlew 
were last seen on August 17, but Long-billed 
Curlew numerous on Tomales and 
Bodega Bays on September 19. A few Long- 
billed Dowitchers were present up to Sep- 
tember 27. Caspian Terns disappeared from 
the nesting colony on September 27, byt were 
seen on the lakes and elsewhere up to October 
5. Only a few Snowy and Semipalmated 
Plover were seen on the mud-flats, but Black- 
bellied Plover numbered 500 on October 10. 
Except for Sandpipers, the hordes of waders 


Tomales 


were 
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at San Mateo bridge at the turn of the tide 
are Willets and Godwits, Willets decreasing 
and Godwits still increasing (1500 on October 
10). Canada Geese were first seen at the 
lakes on September 5 and have increased to 
500. Avocets were seen on August 29 and now 
number 38. At the Cliff House, Ruddy and 
Black Turnstones, Surf-birds, and Wandering 
Tattlers have been seen at intervals. A Wood 
Duck has been at home in Golden Gate Park 
since September 25. 

Mr. Laidlaw Williams has seen the follow- 
ing interesting species on the Monterey 
Peninsula: Albatross, August 18 (seen 
through a telescope off Cypress Pt.); Florida 
Gallinule, September 20; Wood Duck, Au- 
gust 15; many Heermann’s Gulls, September 
1; an enormous flock of Pintails at Moss 
Landing on September 22. Baird’s Sand- 
pipers were numerous during August and 
until September 20, and 3 Pectoral Sand- 
pipers were seen on September 18. The 
height of the Phalarope flight came about 
August 16, and on that date all three species 
were present; Red Phalaropes outnumbered 
Northern 4 to 1. Least Terns breed at Moss 
Landing but have not been found nesting 
farther north. Mr. Williams found them 
there until September 22, when they dis- 
appeared, but on September 27 Commander 
and Mrs. Parmenter found 50 Least Terns 
at the southern end of San Francisco Bay. 
On September 27 they also found a few 
Pectoral and one Western Solitary Sandpiper. 
The only report of the presence of Sanderling 
comes from Mrs. Kelly, who found 24 at Bay 
Farm Island on September 4 and at intervals 
since.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Pews and Kebiews 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A_ BirpD-LOveR. By 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN. With photographs 
by the author; drawings and four color 
plates by Louis AGassiz Furertes. D 
Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 8vo. xiii+ 
420 pages; 4 color plates; 84 halftones. 


In the preface of his ‘Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds’ Elliott Coues divides the history 
of North American ornithology into fifteen 
periods, naming them after their outstanding 
ornithologists, from John Lawson in 1700 to 
Baird in The 
unnamed. 


Spencer Fullerton 1872 
ensuing sixty years are as yet 
Were we to continue Coues’ divisions, there 
might be differences of opinion as to what 
names to apply to the first forty of these 
years, but, to the last twenty, no name could 
be more appropriate than the Chapmanian 
Period. His name will ever be associated 
with the great 
interest in birds and the 
exhibition and 


development of popular 
renaissance in 
The 
publication of 14 books and over 170 bulletins 


museum research, 
or papers of scientific or popular interest 
between 1888 and 1932 is but one indication 
of Dr. Chapman’s unusual activity. 

To read his autobiography is to become 
familiar not only with the romantic story of 
an earnest youth endowed with the love of 
birds and music, and art as it is expressed in 
nature, but it is to read the story of bird 
protection in America, the development of 
organized bird-study, and the rise of the 
\merican Museum of Natural History to its 
present eminent position. This might be 
sufficient to enchant a bird-loving reader, 
but add to it fascinating accounts of travel 
in quest of birds throughout North and 
South America, filled with keen observations, 
beautiful dry humor, 
friendly contacts with Theodore Roosevelt, 


descriptions, and 


Lord Grey, and other eminent naturalists, 
and one has a narrative to please not only 


the eager ornithologist but the seasoned 


traveler as well. 
Dr. Chapman’s facility in painting exqui- 
site pictures in so few and such well-chosen 
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words that one sees only the landscape and 
not the printed page, is seldom equaled. 
Judge from this description of his first view 
of the Central Andes in Colombia: “. .as we 
stepped out of the posada thunder rolled 
fiercely above us, rain fell in walls and the 
little plaza became a lake. Soon the clouds 
broke, the setting sun warmed the distant 
forest, set fire to the snows of Santa Isabel. 
and crept up over the brown pdéramo to rest 
at nightfall in a rosy glow on the white dome 
of Tolima.” 

Again he is in his element when his love of 
music and bird-song and his fondness tor 
solitude find expression in his description of 
the call of a tropical Whip-poor-will on Barro 
Colorado: “How well it seemed to know its 
time! not the end of the day with leaves still 
rustling in the restlessness of light, but the 
beginning of night when the trees sleep and 
peace descends. Then came the glorious 
notes as unadorned in form as the tones of a 
bell; rich, pure, divinely sweet and appealing 
in their hopeless sorrow. 1 was equally moved 
to applaud their rare musical perfection and 
shed tears over their unspeakable sadness.” 

How different and yet how equally expres 
sive in the terse paragraph descriptive of the 
coast of Peru: “Devoid of concealing vegeta 
tion, the land from beach to snow-peak is 
shown in its amazing diversity of form and 
color. Lover, as I am, of trees, I felt that a 
forest would be as much out of place here as 
a sweater on the Venus de Milo.” 

But however we may be enchanted by Dr. 
Chapman’s facile pen, captivated by his 
keenness of observation or warmed by his 
human sympathy and understanding, as we 
peruse his book, we are continually marveling 
at his astounding energy and perseverance, 
his acumen in recognizing opportunity, his 
skill at seizing it, and the orderly and efficient 
way of accomplishing every venture to which 
he sets his hand. 

In 420 pages of attractive type, with four 
beautiful colored plates by Fuertes, and 84 
alluring halftones from well-selected photo- 
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graphs, chiefly by the author, we are given 
the sincere story of a rather shy but fun- 
loving boy who, in his early twenties, deserted 
a promising future in the banking business, 
and with singleness of purpose and devotion 
to his inborn love of birds, achieved pre- 
eminence in his chosen field, honors from his 
colleagues in science, recognition from the 
entire world, and the satisfaction of watching 
the growth and development and acceptance 
of his leadership by a great bird-loving 
public. The book will still be an inspiration 
to ornithologists yet unborn. Would that 
[ could have read it myself twenty years ago, 
and every year since!—A. A. A 


HistoRY AND PRESENT STATUS OF THEI 
BREEDING COLONIES OF THE WHITE 
PELICAN IN THE UNITED States. By BEN 
H. Tuompson, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, 
National Park Service. Cont. of Wild 
Life Div., Occ. Paper, No. 1; 82 pages; 
2 maps. 

Reviewing the White Pelican’s present in 
the light of its past, this paper permits us 
ilso to predicate its future. The records 
show that of recent years the White Pelican’s 
history has been one of steady decrease in 
numbers. Of the 60 breeding colonies 
referred to, only seven large colonies now 
remain. In most instances this decrease is 
due to those encroachments of civilization 
vhich have deprived the bird of its breeding- 
home. Like all other ground-nesting, colonial 
birds, it nests on islands. When these are 
not available, it disappears. Reclamation 
projects are chiefly responsible for the bird’s 
loss of its island homes. Its decrease in 
numbers may also in part be attributed to 
ittacks from man who regards it as a de- 
stroyer of desirable fish. It has been shown, 
however, that the Pelican feeds chiefly on 
commercially valueless fishes. In any event, 
the relation between the bird and its food is 
30 close that any increase in its numbers 
implies a corresponding increase in its food- 
supply. Mr. Thompson places the number 
of White Pelicans in the United States at 
between 20,000 and 25,000, but he adds that 
he considers it in a more precarious condition 
than these numbers would imply, and shows 
juite clearly that its continued existence 
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here depends on the care it receives while 
nesting. The duty of conservation societies 
is therefore well defined.—F. M. C. 


Cave Lire or KENTUCKY, MAINLY IN THE 
Mammotu Cave ReEcIon. By VERNON 
BAILEY, with chapters on the Birds by 
FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILey, and on the 
Invertebrates by LEONARD GIOVANNOLI. 
Prepared in the Bureau of Biological 
Survey in coéperation with the Kentucky 
State Geological Survey. The University 
Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 8vo. 256 pages. 
Mrs. Bailey’s part in this admirable volume 

occupies 112 pages (pp. 81-192). It is fully 

illustrated with cuts, chiefly by Fuertes from 

Biological Survey publications, and the 

space devoted to each species enables the 

author to draw a pen-portrait of its appear- 
ance in nature, describe its song, and relate 
some interesting incident concerning its 
life-history——all making an informing and 
readable contribution to its biography. 
Would that there were more publications 
giving a general survey, not only of the 
birds, but of all the vertebrates and some of 
the invertebrates of a region.—-F. M. C. 


A DecabE oF Birp BANDING IN AMERICA: 
A Review. By Frepericx C. LINCOLN 
Smithsonian Report for 1932, pp. 327-351- 


No single recent development in methods 
of bird-study has added more to our knowl- 
edge of birds’ ways than bird-banding As 
a leader in this field, Mr. Lincoln is especially 
qualified to record a history in the making 
of which he has played so prominent a part. 

The bird-bander deals with facts, and the 
reviewer soon discovers that an adequate 
report of the published results of his work 
means their republication. This situation we 
may best meet by quoting a part of Mr. 
Lincoln’s ‘Conclusions’ in which he states 
that as a result of the coéperative effort in 
which 1,123,528 birds have been banded and 
63,564 returned, we are, for the first time, 
in possession of a mass of definite information 
of the movements of individual birds that 
go to make up migration. Also, we are 
accumulating information regarding a bird’s 
development, the transition of its plumage, 
its mating relations, its diseases, food-pref- 
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erences, etc. And it may be added that we 
are developing in bird-banders a type of 
ornithologist whose horizon is far wider than 
that of their predecessors, to whom collect- 
ing was the beginning and the end of bird- 
study.—F. M. C 

Prey FOR Boy Scouts. By 
Hix, Scoutmaster, Troop 105, 
Street, Brooklyn, 
5SVO. 32 pages. 
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Requirement No. 4, for a Boy Scout 
Merit Badge for Bird Study reads: “‘Produce 
a list from personal reading of ten birds of 
prey particularly useful in the destruction of 
rodents.” To help meet this requirement, 
Mr. Hix has prepared this useful pamphlet 
It includes descriptions of the Hawks and 
Owls of America and gives a brief account of 
It should, 


therefore, play an important part in estab- 


their haunts, habits, and food 


lishing a true understanding of the place in 


nature of these much maligned birds. 


F.M.C 


CueEcK-List OF THE BIRDS OF MIssourI. By 
Rupoir Bennitt, Ph.D. No. 3, Vol. VII, 
The University of Missouri Studies, 
Columbia, Mo., July 1, 1932. 81 pages; 
I map. 

The author evidently speaks from experi- 
ence when he states that “one of the most 
essential tools in the continued study of the 
avifauna of a state is a reasonably complete 


and accurate Check-List....’”’ The present 
publication admirably supplies that need by 
presenting a practically annotated list of the 
396 species and subspecies of birds known 
from Missouri, and of the 57 that may be 
expected to occur there but have as yet been 


unrecorded.—F. M. C 


A SPORTSMAN’S SECOND 
Joun C. PHILLIPS 
A. L. RIPLEY. 8vo. 


ScRAPBOOK. By 
With illustrations by 
197 pages. 

John C. Phillips is the kind of sportsman 
with whom the most devout conservationist 
may go afield and find that they share a 
And, with 
due allowance for the inherent shortcomings 


common attitude toward nature 


of still imperfect human nature, he may find 


pleasure in this record of ‘Memories Gathered 
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Under Blue Skies and Gray.’ Here he will 
find explained the difference between shoot- 
ing and hunting. The former, it is said, is 
“only incidental, but the lure of pioneering 
I would commend to his 


is always with us.” 
especial attention the chapter based on the 
author’s seven years’ service as President of 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Associ- 
ation, wherein are sanely and fairly discussed 
the problems that confront the conscientious 
holder of an office of this kind. Meanwhile 
he will find much pleasure in merely holding 
in his hand so beautiful a product of the 
artist’s pencil and the bookmaker’s craft. 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE AUK. 
with a general and philosophical discussion 
of Australian Cuckoos by A. H. Chisholm, 
with photographs of young Fan-tailed and 
young Brush Cuckoos being fed by their 


The October number opens 


foster-parents. “Australia contains no fewer 
than fourteen species of these birds, ranging 
from robust creatures as large as pheasants 
to beautiful little birds scarcely larger than 
sparrows, and all but one are parasitic.” 

There are detailed observations of nesting 
Black-throated Green Warblers, by D. K. 
Reading and S. P. Hayes, Jr., with photo- 
graphs of adult at nest with young, and 
perched on the hand to feed fledglings held 
there; of a belated Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird brood still on the nest September 1, 
by Minna Anthony Common; and of nesting 
Barn Swallows by Wendell P. Smith. The 
career of Andrew J. Grayson, an ornithologist 
and notable bird artist of the middle nine- 
teenth century, is chronicled by Juliette 
Mouron Hood. His original drawings in 
colors of Californian and Mexican birds are 
now in the Bancroft Library of the University 
of California. 

In discussing the voice of the Golden 
Plover as observed flocking in migration in 
New Jersey, Urner lists twenty different 
calls, and says: “The Golden Plover has a 
very flexible voice, and the extent of its 
‘vocabulary’ is much greater than one would 
infer from occasional meetings with only a 
few birds.” We would call attention to an 
interesting estimate (easily overlooked in 


this paper) of the speed of flight of the Golden 
Plover over roughly measured ground,— 
“over one and one-half miles a minute were 
at times indicated.” 

As usual, ‘General Notes’ contains a va- 
riety of items, mostly of faunal interest. The 
Leach’s Petrel is found breeding south to 
Massachusetts (Townsend and F. H. Allen); 
the Herring Gull to off the eastern tip of 
Fisher’s Island within the boundaries of New 
York State (R. P. Allen). Courtship of the 
Hooded Merganser, wherein two males dis- 
played before a female, is described (A. C. 
Bagg and S. A. Eliot, Jr.). Interesting data 
on the incubation behavior pattern of Central 
American Kingfishers and Woodpeckers are 
presented. In two of the former the females 
incubate at night, the males for the greater 
part of the day, whereas in a third each sex 
incubates twenty-four hours, in turn. In 
Woodpeckers the rule seems to be for the 
males to incubate at night and the sexes to 
alternate on the eggs during the day (Skutch). 
There are observations of various species of 
birds eating sawfly larve.—and dragon-flies 
(Knappen); and a further compilation of 
observations of the speed of bird-flight deter- 
mined by automobile speedometer (H. B. 
Wood).—J. T. N. 


THE Witson BuLietin.—The Wilson 
Bulletin for September opens with a paper on 
‘The Sandhill Crane in a Michigaf Marsh,’ 
by Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, which recounts 
a series of experiences with this interesting 
bird. ‘Diurnal Activity of the Woodcock,’ 
by Marcia B. Clay, gives numerous instances, 
observed over a period of three years, of the 
Woodcock’s general activities through the 
daytime. “The Present Status of Brewer’s 
Blackbird in the Southeast,’ by Thomas D. 
Burleigh, offers substantial evidence of the 
present occurrence of this western species in 
both Carolinas and in Georgia. ‘Notes on 
the Family Life of a Pair of American Pipits,’ 
by Hazel S. Johnson, presents data on the 
brooding activities of a pair of these birds 
observed at Wolf Bay, Labrador. ‘Influence 
of the Great Lakes on the Migration of 
Birds,’ by Ralph Beebe, gives a number of 
interesting observations on the regular 
migratory movement of nearly all birds in 
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the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The 
migration proceeds westward in the autumn 
and eastward in the spring, crossing the Great 
Lakes chain at Sault Ste. Marie but avoiding 
the Straits of Mackinac. A thesis could be 
written on the possible correlation between 
this movement and the geological history of 
the Great Lakes. Undoubtedly, the direction 
of travel is a matter of some antiquity which, 
having become established, has persisted 
after the necessity for it disappeared. Had 
the area of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan 
been under the water of the Great Lakes and 
that of the Upper Peninsula free at some 
time in the early history of migration, it is 
conceivable that the would have 
followed the northern and western sores of 
Lake Michigan just as many birds now follow 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, but there is 
no evidence to support this view. It is more 
probable that while the region of the Lower 
after the 


birds 


Peninsula remained ice-bound 
successive glaciations, that of the Upper 
Peninsula was freed from the retreating ice- 
sheets and permitted earlier occupation by 
the birds which followed the dwindling ice- 
cap northward. Here is a problem for some- 
one to study more deeply 

‘The Nesting and the Life Equation of the 
Wisconsin Bob-white,’ by Paul L. Errington, 
gives a detailed analysis on the causes of 
Bob-white mortality in Wisconsin, with the 
consequent fluctuating effect on the growing 
population. The figures show a loss of 5.4 
per cent between the first of the year and the 
breeding season, with a subsequent increase 
of 534.7 per cent (after losses of nests, eggs, 
and nestlings have been deducted) and with 
a post-breeding season mortality making 
another reduction at the close of the year of 
57.8 per cent, which leaves an annual gain of 
152 per cent in spite of all mortality. ‘General 
Notes’ items of interest from 
different parts of the country.—J. T. Z. 


consists of 


Birp BAaNpING.—In the July, 1933, issue 
of this magazine, Margaret M. Nice reports 
on the nesting success during three seasons 
in a Song Sparrow population. In 147 nests 
kept under observation, 585 eggs were laid 
and 243 (41.5 per cent) young fledged. In 
each year the rate of survival was somewhat 


The various 


destroying factors as predators, man, weather, 


different. influence of the 


etc., are discussed. The scientist as well as 
the 
exact data in this stimulating paper. 


conservationist will find a wealth of 
Mrs. Nice also gives us a delightful and 
ornithological 


Britain, 


instructive account of an 


excursion through Great France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, telling us 
of the birds she observed, and of the bird 
stations, museums, and zodélogical gardens 
she visited. “We often think,” she reminds 
us, “that because our birds for the most part 
are different species from those of the rest of 


the world, we need to be informed only on 
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what is being done in this country, but this 
is entirely wrong. Life-history problems are 
the same everywhere, and very important 
work..is being done in this field across the 
ocean. Every serious student in America 
should acquaint himself with what is being 
done in Europe, especially in Great Britain 
and Germany.” 

F. C. Lincoln continues his ‘State dis- 
tribution of returns from banded Ducks” 
treating in this fourth instalment: Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ontario, and Oregon. 

Interesting 
discussed in shorter notes 


and returns are 


E. M 


recoveries 


Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 


The Semicentennial Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union was held at the 


American Museum of Natural History, 
November 13-16, 1933 
PROGRAM 


Welcome by President F. Trubee Davison of 
I'he American Museum of Natural History. 

Response on behalf of the Union by Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution 

Fuertes’ Work in ‘The 
Christy. 

Losing the Bird,’ Songs, W. E. Saunders. 

rhe First Recorded Lists of Birds in the United 
States, Harold C. Bryant 

Early Summer in the Dismal Swamp of Virginia, 
J. J. Murray. 

A One-Day 
Grant M. Cook. 

The Washington Monument Again a Bird- 
Menace, Miss Phoebe M. Knappen. 

The Breeding Bird Population of a Northern 
Ohio Swamp, John W. Aldrich 

Why Study Bird Courtship? G. Kingsley Noble. 

Further Observations on the Mating Cycle of 
the Ruffed Grouse and other Birds, Arthur A. 
Allen. 

The Ecology of the Breeding Birds of 
Maple-Beach Forest, Aretas A. Saunders. 

*Temperature as an Isolating Factor in the 
Evolution of the African Savanna Avifauna, 
W Wedgwood Bowen 

*Ecuadorean Activities 
Robert T. Moore 

*A Season’s Guests, Frank M 


Auk,’ Bayard H. 


Visit to Kirtland’s Warbler, 


the 


(motion pictures), 


Chapman. 


The Altitudinal Distribution of Birds in the 
Virginia Mountains, J. J. Murray. 

The Status of Birds in the West Indies Con- 
sidered Extinct or Near Extinction, James Bond. 
*The Avifauna of Michigan, Josselyn Van Tyne 
*Results from Banding 58,000 Birds, W. I 

Lyon. 

Personal Recollections of the Passenger Pigeon 
(illustrated by a chart), Mrs. Etta S. Wilson. 

The Adult and Immature Plumages of the Yel- 
low Rail, Thos. S. Roberts. 

Stray Sea-Birds and Tropical Storm-Tracks, 
Robert Cushman Murphy. 

The Earliest (1805) Unpublished Drawings of 
the Flexibility of the Upper Mandible of the 
Woodcock, Henry Mousley. 

A Critical Study of the Distribution and Abun- 
dance in Migration of Dendroica castanea and 
D. striata in the Southeastern States, Thos. D. 
Burleigh. 

Hawk and Ow! Legislation, S. Prentiss Baldwin 

Bird Life of Mocha Island, Chile, D. S. Bullock 

*Cycles of Bird Migration, Leonard W. Wing. 

Physiology and Climate in Migration in Birds, 
S. Charles Kendeigh. 

An Enumeration of the Contour Feathers in 
Passeriform and Related Birds, Alexander 
Wetmore. 

*A Ten-Year Study of a Bird-Population in 
Central Ohio, Lawrence E. Hicks 

*Birds of the Big Bend Country, Texas, George 
M. Sutton. 

Notes on M. B. 
Naumburg. 

Further Remarks.on Quiscalus @neus +Quis- 
calus quiscula, Frank M. Chapman. 

Heredity of Morphological Variations in Birds 
L. C. Dunn. 

The Physiology of Sexual Dimorphism in Birds 
(A Review), Ernst Mayr. 


Rhopornis, Mrs. Elsie 


*A Himalayan Walking Trip, Charles H. 
Rogers. 
*Papers marked with an asterisk (*) are illustrated. 


Birds as Material for Elucidating the Processes 
of Animal Reproduction, Oscar Riddle. 

Modification of the Sexual Cycles in Birds by 
Changes in Type, Period, and Intensity of Light, 
T. H. Bissonette. 

*The Cobb Island (Virginia) Bird Reservation 
Disaster of 1933, Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. 

*A G F A Color Plates—Direct Color Photog- 
raphy for the Naturalist, A. C. Shelton 

*Gannett Ledges of Bonaventure (motion pic- 
tures), Alfred M. Bailey. 

*The Relative Degree of Ossification of the 
Main Skeletal Elements in Nestling and Adult 
Barn Owls, Frederick M. Baumgartner. 

*Rivers as Distributional Barriers in the 
Amazon Valley, John T. Zimmer. 

*The Nictitating Membrane in the 
Ouzel, Alexander Wetmore. 

*Preliminary Experiments on the Effects of 
Humidity on Pigmentation in the White-throated 
Sparrow, Herbert Friedmann. 

*The Red Quail of Tennessee, 
Friedmann. 

The New York State Grouse Survey—Its 
History, Program and Practical Results, Gardiner 
Bump. 

The Effect on Grouse of ba as a Hunter and 
( — of Predators, F. C. Edminster. 

A Study of the Fate of 891 Grouse Nests, 
R. W. Darrow. 

*A Summary of Three Years’ Observations of 
the Life History of the American Woodcock, 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. 

*Recent Developments in Water-fowl Con- 
servation in Eastern Canada, Harrison F. Lewis. 

The Present Status of Our Water-fowl, Harry 
C. Oberholser. 

The Eel-grass Shortage in Relation to Wild- 
fowl, Clarence Cottam. 


Water 


Herbert 
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The Mortality and Dispersal of Ducks in an 
Area of Intensive Shooting, William Vogt 

Restocking Water-fowl Marshes with Hand- 
reared Ducks, Frederick C. Lincoln 

Remarks on the Birds of the Western Panhandle 
of Oklahoma, George M. Sutton. 

Problems in the Study of Song Sparrow Eggs, 
Mrs. Margaret M. Nice. 

*Preliminary Studies in the Migration of the 
Eastern Crow, John T. Emlen, Jr. 

*Climate and Magpies, Jean M. Linsdale. 

*A Preliminary Report on a Study of the Belted 
Kingfisher, Victor E. Gould. 

*Observations on the Nesting and Care of the 
Young of the Killdeer, Miss Emma Davis. 

*A Study of the Home-Life of the Short-billed 
Marsh Wren (Cistothorus  stellaris), Henry 
Mousley. 

*The Tree Sparrow in Winter and Summer, 
Miss A. Marguerite Heydeweiller. 

The Effects of Partial and Complete Gona- 
dectomy on the Social Activity of Male Pigeons, 
Ray Carpenter. 

Distributional and Seasonal Movements of the 
House Sparrow, John T. Nichols. 

Swainson’s Hawk in Washington 
J. Hooper Bowles and F. R. Decker. 

The American Egret on the George Washington 
Memorial Highway, D. C., Elmer Nathan 
Grinnell. 

*Behavior of an African Broadbill (Smithornis 
rufolateralis), James P. Chapin. 

*White Pelican Colonies, Frank R. Oastler. 

*Along Audubon’s Labrador Trail, Alfred M. 
Bailey. 

*Song-Hunting with a Sound-Truck, Arthur A. 
Allen, Albert R. Brand. and P. P. Kellogg. 


State, 


*Papers marked with an asterisk (*) are illustrated. 


SNOWY PLOVER ON NEST CORONADO BEACH, CALIF. 


Photographed by Lewis Wayne Walker, San Diego Calif. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: ‘ 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


IN COMMEMORATION of its semicentennial, 
the Union 
issued a small volume recounting in a series 


American Ornithologists’ has 


of brief essays the progress in ornithology 


the fifty years of its existence; 


progress, it may at once be stated, for which 


during 
the Union is primarily responsible. From a 
review of this history one concludes that, 
chronologically, the most important events 
of this period were the inauguration of the 
movement for bird-conservation and the 
study of the economic relation of birds to 
man. The first gave rise to the Audubon 
Society, the second, to what is now the 
Biological Survey 

Aside from its practical work in bird- 
protection, to which we may attribute the 
continued existence of numbers of species of 
birds, we have to thank the Audubon So- 
cieties for conducting an educational cam- 
paign that has set the feet of millions of 
children on the first rung of the ladder to a 
general knowledge of bird-life and resulted 
in bringing bird-study into schools and 
colleges. Today, therefore, there are appro- 
priate courses in bird-study available for the 
kindergartener and for the post-graduate 
student. 

To the Biological Survey we owe that vast 
fund of authentic information in regard to 
the food of birds that has enabled us effec- 
tively to plead their cause before the makers 
of our laws and thereby secure the passage of 
measures designed for their better protection. 
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This same governmental department has 
been the source whence an_ incalculable 
number of people have learned how to attract 
birds to the vicinity of their homes and thus 
make them a part of their lives. Bird nesting- 
boxes and feeding-stands are now adjuncts of 
every town and country home, and birds that 
fifty years ago were rarely seen near human 
habitations are now common and familiar 
residents of our lawns and gardens. 

In the technique of bird-study the camera 
and bird-band have played the leading parts, 
and one must not forget the modern field- 
glass. Fifty years ago one could not be con- 
sidered a serious student of birds, a rea! 
ornithologist, unless he was a bird-collector. 
This was before the day of cheap colored 
plates of birds and small books with ‘keys’ 
for the beginner, and it was natural that for 
the student the bird in the hand was more 
satisfactory than the bird in the bush. 
Gradually, simple, well-illustrated manuals 
and small, high-power glasses became avail- 
able, and sight identifications became 
possible. Then, in the latter part of the 
century, the camera was added to the field- 
man’s equipment. A new world of activity 
was opened to him, and the results of his 
labors opened a new world of birds to others. 
In more ways than one the camera proved a 
substitute for the gun. Love of the chase, 
man’s universal heritage, is fully gratified by 
its use, and the camera hunter’s trophies are 
not only a tribute to his skill but they may 
be graphic additions to our knowledge of the 
habits of birds. 

About twenty years later came organized 
bird-banding, and with it was opened a still 
wider world to the field-student. Without 
loss of life he can now establish intimate con- 
tact with birds. The bird in the bush and the 
bird in the hand have become as one, and the 
bander is assured that his labors form im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge of 
the ways of birds. 

Through these and other influences, in- 
terest in birds has been immeasurably 
widened and the standards of bird-study as 
greatly raised. While the bird is still, and 
always will be, beloved of children and poets, 
it has increasingly become the ally of the 
scientist as an exponent of nature’s laws. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE FLICKER’S STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Flicker, Highholder, Clape, Golden-winged Woodpecker, Wake-up, Yellow- 
hammer, Pigeon Woodpecker, Yarup, Yucker, and a hundred and sixteen 
other names I have to answer to. It’s a good thing I do not have to come 
flying every time my name is spoken, or I would have to spend the greater 
part of my young life just learning all the different names that I am likely to 
be called throughout the length and 
breadth of this big country. 

Perhaps if I were not so common 
or so conspicuous or so widespread 
I would not have all these common 
names. But you see I can live al- 
most any place where there are trees, 
and even some places where there 
is none, from Florida to Alaska, 
and as far west as the Great Plains 
of Kansas. And if you won’t look at 
me as I go bounding across the road 
or from one telegraph pole to another, 
oun cs ame Cosy NITE AND WE LAY or when Tet out on yout lawn hunt 
THE HOLE WITH NO PRETENSE OF A NEST _ ing for ants, at least you have to hear 

me when I pick out some resound- 


ing gable or drain-pipe and sound my tattoo at daybreak on a May morning. 
Ratatat—tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat. Rata tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat. You will have 
no trouble in learning my love-song, though you may be slow at convincing 
yourself that it is attractive or even desirable so early in the morning. But it 
serves all the purposes of a true song, and, though I have quite a variety of 
other notes, I reserve this drumming to tell other Flickers to keep out of my 
territory; after all, that is what a bird’s real song is for. 

When I get lonesome and want to know where the rest of my family is, 
I call Cleo; when I fly up from the ground, I cry waroo; when I feel romantic, 
I sing ciic-ciic-ciic-ctic in a long roll like a Nuthatch; but when two of us get 
together on the same branch, then it is I call Flick-er, flick-er, flick-er, suggesting 
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my commonest name. Nor is that all that I do when two of us get together. 
Some people say we are courting; others that we are being ridiculous; but, as 
a matter of fact, each one of us is just trying to convince the other that he is 
bigger and brighter and stronger and, without resorting to blows, suggest that 
he move on to some other hunting-ground. Of course, I use the same sort of 
display to convince my lady-love that I am worthy of her attentions, and I 
certainly make the most of all the attractions with which Mother Nature 
has endowed me. 

First, let me call attention to the golden lining of my wings and tail; next 
observe that black crescent on my breast, the good-looking black mustache, 
the scarlet cap on the back of my head; and then watch me as I show them 
off to my fiancée or my detested rival. First to one side and then to the other 
I bow and switch my wings and flirt my tail. Sometimes I turn my head clear 
around, as though I were looking in the opposite direction, but, of course, you 
understand I would not do this were it aot for that bit of scarlet that might 
otherwise go unnoticed. All the time we both keep calling Flicker-Flicker- 
Flicker and acting as though it were some childish game instead of a very 
serious matter. It gets to be such a habit with us, however, that we keep it up 
every time two of us are together, even during the fall when there is really no 
need for convincing each other of our strength or our charm. 

I suppose if you know me only by the name of ‘Flicker’ vou might wonder 
what manner of bird I am and what other birds claim me as a relative. You 
would not have to watch me very long, however, before making up your mind 
that I must be a Woodpecker, even though I am brown instead of black like 
most of my cousins, and in spite of the fact that I spend so much time on the 
ground. When I hop along the ground probing into the soil, you might think 
me a Meadowlark or even a Snipe, but when I alight on the side of a tree and 
you see me use my tail as a prop and notice that two of my toes are directed 
forward and two backward, you will guess my family relationship immediately. 
As a matter of fact, I am quite different from most Woodpeckers in that my 
bill is slightly curved and ends in a point instead of being very straight and 
ending in a chisel edge. 

Then there is another way in which I am different. Most Woodpeckers 
get a great deal of their food by digging for borers under the bark of trees, 
while my food consists mostly of ants, and I get right down on the ground where 
most of them are to be found. Sometimes I alight on one of the large ant-hills, 
but so many ants live in them that I can’t take care of all of them when they 
come swarming out and they crawl all over me. So, instead, I pick out a little 
ant-hill on the lawn or in the field and I probe down into the front hallway 
with my bill and get the ants all excited. Now my tongue is not like most 
Woodpeckers’, which have barbs on the end like fish-hooks. Instead, it is 
perfectly smooth, but it is even longer than that of the other Woodpeckers, 
so that I can protrude it almost 2 inches beyond the tip of my bill. And the 
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nicest thing about it is that it is as sticky as fly-paper, so that when the ants 
gather on it they can’t get loose, and I merely have to draw it back in to get 
a nice meal. 

Of course, I do eat many things besides ants, but they are the easiest to 
get in summer. Grasshoppers and crickets, cutworms and chinch-bugs are all 
the same to me when I can catch them, and I don’t object to a few berries now 
and then, especially during 
the winter months. You 
know some of us remain in 
the northern states even 
when the ground is covered 
with snow and ice, and there 
are no ants to be found. We 
can find a few hibernating 
spiders and insects in the 
crevices of the bark, but we 
depend largely on wild fruits, 
especially those of the Vir- 
ginia creeper and poison ivy. 
Sometimes we find pieces of 
suet which thoughtful people 
have put out for the winter 
birds, and we are particu- 
larly fond of cake and dough- 
nut crumbs, but we do not 
often find these. 

Most of us prefer migrat- 
ing to trying to eke out an 
existence in a northern 


winter, so along in Septem- TAKING AN INJECTION OF ANTS 
ber we move southward in 
scattered flocks, traveling mostly by day, until we reach the lands where snows 
are scarce and Flicker-food more abundant. Along the seacoast, where there 
are lots of bayberries and where other food can be found on the beaches in piles 
of seaweed, we delay our passage, even as far north as the coast of Maine; 
but in the interior we seldom stop before reaching southern Nebraska, Mich- 
igan, and New York, and most of us continue to the southern states. Those of 
us that continue our migration thus far get acquainted with the southern 
branch of our species, called Southern Flicker in the bird-books. They are 
somewhat smaller and darker than we northern birds, with broader black bars 
on their backs. 

Out in the region of the giant cactus of Arizona and southern California 
lives still another offshoot of our species—the Gilded Flicker. He is quite 
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different from us, however, not only in being smaller and much paler, but in 
having the top of his head brown instead of gray, with no scarlet on his nape, 
and the males with red instead of black mustaches. 

All through the Rocky Mountain region you will find still another group 
of Flickers. They are really just like us in all their habits, but the linings of 


ALL OF US CHILDREN WEAR BLACK MUSTACHES LIKE DAD’S IN 
OUR JUVENILE PLUMAGE 


their wings and tail are red instead of golden yellow; there is no red patch on 
the back of the head, and the males have red mustaches instead of black. 
They are called Red-shafted Flickers. In the eastern part of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region you may find birds which are intermediate between the Golden 
and Red-shafted, for, where our ranges overlap, interbreeding occurs, and you 
even may see one of us with a red mustache on one side of his face and a black 


mustache on the other. 
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Well, by the end of October most of us are in our winter homes and there 
we stay until the following March, feeding upon such ants as we can find, but 
always supplementing our diet with the berries of mistletoe and sour gum. 
Where such food is abundant, we may assemble in considerable flocks, though 
we are not ordinarily very sociable, and prefer to keep pretty well scattered; 
and, since we are rather quiet during the winter months, we are relatively 
inconspicuous. Indeed, if your home is in the southern states, you may not 
even notice our coming and going, for the added numbers of Flickers during 
the winter make less noise than the resident birds during the spring. So, even 
as we leave for the North in March, the Southern Flickers start their calling 
and drumming and conceal our departure. ; 

Our arrival from the South, however, is not so inconspicuous, for, while 
we are by no means the first birds to arrive in the spring, when we do come, 
we announce in no uncertain terms that spring is really here. Indeed, the 
main tide of our migration does not ordinarily sweep over the northern states 
and southern Canada until April, and then it is you will know that we are 
back and obviously very happy to be in our old haunts once more, if volume 
of sound is any indication or measure of happiness. 

Year after year we come back to the same old hole in the orchard or the 
telegraph pole, for, unlike most Woodpeckers, we do not enjoy digging holes, 
even in soft wood. You see our bills are not so well adapted for chiselling as 
are those of other Woodpeckers, so that, once we have dug out a nest-cavity, 
we use it as long as we can. Unfortunately, the red squirrels and the flying 
squirrels and the Screech Owls also like our holes, and often, when we come 
back in April, we find our nests preoccupied. In recent years we have had 
more trouble with those imported Starlings than with all the other birds and 
animals combined. If there were only three or four of them to contend with, 
we could probably take care of them just as we used to take care of the English 
Sparrows when they built their nests in our holes before we arrived. But with 
the Starlings it is different. Just as soon as we drive out one bird, half a dozen 
others appear, and they don’t get discouraged but keep on annoying us and 
carrying in sticks and straws and feathers as often as we go off to feed. Well, 
we frequently just have to go elsewhere and dig a new hole where there aren’t 
any of those pests. I guess it will not be many years now before the Flickers 
will be relegated to the backwoods and places that are not fit for Starlings, 
if there is any such place. Or, perhaps, some of you thoughtful bird-lovers 
will put up enough nest-boxes for all of us—Starlings included. What I want 
is a good deep one—18 to 24 inches deep and 8 inches in diameter, with a 
2%-inch hole at least 15 inches from the bottom on one side. Be sure to leave 
some chips or sawdust or soil in the bottom of the box to keep our eggs from 
rolling about, because we Woodpeckers do not build nests at the bottom of 
the holes, and if there are no chips we will have to hammer them loose from 
the bottom or sides of the box, and this is hard on the box as well as on us. 
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If no nest-box is available, we may spend weeks hollowing out a nest- 
cavity—and it certainly goes against the grain to be ousted from a brand-new 
nest-hole by a band of good-for-nothing Starlings. 

Sometimes when there is no nest-box available, and where dead trees are 
scarce, we may burrow into the side of a straw-stack or the side of a house or 
a barn, and we have been known to dig a hole in a bank like a Kingfisher, and 
even to lay our glossy white eggs in a depression in the sand on treeless islands. 

We would almost prefer to 
have you steal our eggs than to 
steal our homes, for we can al- 

rays lay more eggs. Indeed, 
one Flicker has been known to 
lay 71 eggs in 73 days when the 
egg she laid each day was taken 
away, leaving her with only a 
nest-egg. That almost puts us 
in a class with poultry. Some 
Flickers raise large families, so 
that while 5 or 6 is the regular 
number of birds hatched, 9 or 10 
is not unusual, and one Flicker 
is said to have had 19 healthy 
youngsters at one time. Such 
large families, however, I half 
suspect are the result of more 
than one female laying in the 
same nest, not an unheard-of 
happening when male Flickers 
for some reason are scarce. 

YOU CAN TELL FATHER BY HIS BLACK we tone teins Eating an the 

MUSTACHE eggs, though I must say that 
. we males are rather impatient 
about it, and you will often hear us calling for our mates from the nest- 
opening if we think our turn is up. Or we may even feed our mates as 
though they were youngsters, in order to keep them contented on the eggs and 


thus escape our turn at incubating. 

For sixteen days we sit on the eggs before they hatch, and I shall never 
forget what a disappointment to me was the first lot of youngsters I helped to 
rear. I had anticipated some nice downy nestlings like barnyard chickens, 
but instead we hatched six scrawny, misshapen creatures—all head and 
stomach, without a vestige of covering of any kind. And they never did get 
any down—just got bigger and homelier until they could grow feathers like 
ours so as to hide their skinny necks and puny wings. Many a day I blessed 
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the darkness of the hole in which we kept them, so that I did not have to look 
at what I was feeding, and especially because nobody else could see them. 
Still, for some reason, I loved the homely little brats and had faith that 
some day they would be just as handsome as their parents, and certainly I was 
not happy unless I was stuffing them full of ants. You may wonder how we 
could feed them on such tiny food at the bottom of a dark hole, but let me 
tell you we did not feed them upon one ant at a time. My gullet and stomach 
will easily hold 5000 of the little 
creatures, and I ordinarily stuff 
myself before I come back to feed 
the family. Then I insert my 
bill down their throats and pump 
them full—one after the other. 
It is quite a simple operation 
when they are small, but just 
before they are ready to leave 
the nest they are so strong and 
so hungry and so wildly excited 
that it is like putting one’s head 
in the lion’s jaws to feed them. 
At first they are very quiet 
in the nest, but as they get 
larger they greet our return with 
an enthusiastic buzzing sound 
like a hive of bees.- I have 
often wondered whether a ma- 
rauding squirrel might not be 
fooled by the sound and hesitate 2 hl , eee 
eu 


to put his head into such a 


oy 


hornet’s nest, even though he eaapiigs ee aes , 
: MOTHER DIFFERS FROM ALL OF US IN HAVING 

might be craving the flesh of a NO MUSTACHE 

nice juicy young bird. 

The youngsters stay in the nest scarcely more than two weeks; but our 
troubles are not over so easily as that. Nearly always, one of the youngsters 
refuses to leave for another week or so, and even after they are all out of the 
nest, they follow us about and demand feeding for two to three weeks longer. 
Why, sometimes, even after we have been pointing out ant-hills to them for a 
month, they will hop after us and beg for food until I am constrained to whack 
them over the head instead of feeding them, and you may see me do it, too. 
Nevertheless, we keep together in family groups until fall, sometimes until it 
is time to migrate, though always some of our youngsters get restless and start 
wandering by themselves. 

Some of them, at this time of year, grow careless and end their lives against 
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telegraph wires or windows or fast-moving motor-cars; or they get caught by 
cats or Hawks, until what was a large and flourishing family during the summer 
becomes reduced to three or four individuals by fall. 

If the regular tenor of our lives is not disturbed, and we start our nesting 
in early May, we may have two broods in a season; but so often our first 
attempts are broken up by squirrels or Starlings or other misfortune that 
there is not time for two broods, and we content ourselves with one good- 


MY WINGS AND TAIL ARE LINED WITH GOLD 
(Note the flare on the farther wing) 


sized family each year. Even so, we are sufficiently prolific to overbalance 
our normal losses and this accounts for our being so widespread from 
Florida to the Arctic Circle. It is not the meek that inherit the earth, but 
the prolific. 

Should you look over one of our family parties in late summer when we 
have gathered in a pasture to feed on ants, you might be surprised to find 
that in the whole family there seems to be but one female bird and that one 
the mother. That is, of course, admitting that the black mustache is a sign of 
maleness. Well, that is one particular in which we Flickers, and all Wood- 
peckers, for that matter, are different from most birds. With other birds, if 
males and females are different, the youngsters in their juvenile plumage 
resemble their mothers, but in Woodpeckers they are more like their fathers. 
And so all our youngsters, males and females alike, wear the black mustache. 
They usually have more red on top of the head than we do, which is another 
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COMING HOME 


anomaly, for old birds are usually brighter than young ones. Except for these 
differences, however, they resemble us closely. 

They have scarcely grown this juvenile plumage completely, however, 
before they start losing it again, and by late September, when most Flickers 
are well started on their fall migration, they have changed every feather and 
resemble us exactly. We adults, likewise, have changed every feather, but our 
new feathers are just like the old ones in color, and we look the same winter 
and summer, except that as our feathers become worn in late autumn, the 
browns wear more than the blacks and we appear darker. In our fresh winter 
plumage, however, our children look just like us, the young females having 
lost their mustaches and from then on you cannot tell us apart. 

And so as we go boundirg along the roadside, and your eye is attracted by 
that showy white patch on our lower backs or by the golden lining to our 
wings and tail, or as you see us on the lawn with our spotted breasts and 
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barred backs, recognize us as friends; and even if we pound the drum too early 
on a spring morning for your comfort, do not think too harshly of us, for the 
long hours we spend in destroying ants and other insects may reflect to your 


comfort in other ways. 
QUESTIONS 


1. What are some of the common names by which the Flicker is known? 
2. Where is the Flicker found in summer? Is it divisible into races? 
3. Where are the Northern Flickers found in winter? 
4. To what family does the Flicker belong? How can you recognize them? 
5. In what way is the Flicker different from most members of its family? 
6. What are the migrating periods of the Flicker—spring and fall? 
7. Does the Flicker have a true song? 
8. Describe some of his calls. 
9. How are the male and female Flickers different? 
10. Do the young birds resemble the father or mother? 
11. What are the best identification marks of the Flicker? Is its plumage the same winter 
and summer? 
12. Describe the courtship of the Flicker. 
13. What is the food of the Flicker during the summer? How is it secured? 
14. Describe the tongue and salivary glands of the Flicker. How are they adapted for 
its special diet? 
15. Where does the Flicker ordinarily rest? Describe some unusual nesting-sites. 
16. Do both birds take part in drilling the nesting cavity? How long do they require 
to complete it? 
17. Is a nest built at the bottom of the cavity? 
18. Describe the eggs of the Flicker. 
9. What is the normal egg-complement? How many eggs has a Flicker been known to lay? 
20. What is the incubation period? Do both birds incubate? 
21. Do the birds feed one another during incubation? How? 
22. Describe the young Flickers when first hatched. Do they have any natal down when 
hatched, or at a later stage? 
23. How long are young Flickers in the nest? How long cared for after leaving? 
24. How and what are young Flickers fed while in the nest? After leaving? 
25. What are some of the enemies of Flickers and how do you account for their abundance 
in spite of enemies? What is their economic status? 
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FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


PRIZES FOR ESSAYS—1933-34 


The present school year, the National Association of Audubon Societies 
offers prizes for essays on the subject, “The Value of Birds to My State.’ 
The best essay received from each state, territory, country, or province will 
be awarded a first prize consisting of an Audubon bird glass which sells for 
$8.25. Three second prizes will be given, either Chapman’s ‘Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America,’ which sells for $5.00, or (as the winners 
may desire) Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of the Western United States,’ 
which sells for $6.00. In addition, ten third prizes will be awarded, each of 
which will be a box of fifty Audubon Bird Cards, which sells for $1.00. 

This offer is open to all members of Junior Audubon Clubs organized during 
the present school year. 

The essay must contain not less than 500 nor more than 800 words. Each 
teacher or leader of a Junior Audubon Club taking part in the contest shall 
be the judge of the best essay submitted by her group, and shall forward this 
to the Director of Education, National Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, New York, in time to arrive not later than April 
I, 1934. 
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ANNUAL 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
National 
was held in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, October 30-31, 


Association of Audubon Societies 


1933 

The first public meeting was held on the 
evening of October 30, at which Walter C. 
Chief, 
Biological Survey, gave a most impressive 
Wild-fowl Situation in 


was 


Henderson, Associate Bureau of 


address on: “The 
North America.’ He 
William C. Director of the Con- 
servation Department of New York, whose 


followed by 


Adams, 


extemporaneous, vigorous, and entertaining 
address on what the state is doing to protect 
enjoyed. This was 
exhibition of a 
from 


wild life was much 


followed by an series of 


magnificently colored slides photo- 
graphs by Dr. Frank R. Oastler. President 
Pearson presided at the meeting and told of 
some of the main features of the Association’s 
work through the year. 

The business meeting of the members of 
the Association convened at 10 o’clock A.M., 
October 31. Reports by the President; by 
Alden H. Hadley, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Holt, 


Director of Sanctuaries; and by Robert P. 


Education; by Ernest G. 
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MEETING 


Allen, concerning the library, were given and 
approved. The Treasurer’s report was pre- 
sented and approved. 

Members and from various 
states were present. Laurence B. Fletcher, 
President of the Federation of Bird Clubs 
of New England, brought a hearty message 
of greetings and good will from the organiza- 
tions he represented. 

The policies of work of the Association for 
the coming year were outlined by the Presi- 
dent and were met with approval. 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell, founder of the 
first Audubon Society in 1886, and, since the 
incorporation of the National Association, a 
director of that institution, was presented to 
the audience by Dr. Pearson, who spoke 
briefly of the long life of service in bird-pro- 
tection which Dr. Grinnell has rendered 
Dr. Grinnell was heartily greeted by the 
entire audience, which rose to its feet and 
applauded. 

Two directors were elected for a term of 
three years. One was Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, who succeeded himself; the other 
was Horace M. Albright, nationally known 
as Director of the National Park Service for 
many years. 


delegates 


On the evening of October 31, members of 
the Audubon Linnzan 
Society, and the Hawk and Owl Society met 
for an informal conference on conservation 
matters. There was a symposium of dis- 
cussion of the Hawk situation and another 
in reference to the need of preserving wild- 
fowl. Dr. Pearson called the meeting to 
order and Warren Eaton, President of the 
Hawk and Owl Society, conducted the dis- 
Later, the 


Association, the 


cussions in reference to Hawks. 
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meeting was turned over to John F. Baker, 
President of the Linnzan Society, who led 
the discussions on the preservation of wild- 
fowl. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
the officers were re-elected and plans formu- 
lated for work the coming year. This will 
include the appointment of National Com- 
mittees of members on the subjects: ‘Hawks 
and Owls’; ‘Water-fowl’; ‘Oil-pollution’; and 
‘Mammal Protection.’ 


THE WILD-FOWL SITUATION 


Those who were privileged to hear the 
address of W. C. Henderson, Associate Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, on the 
occasion of this Association’s annual meeting, 
no doubt came away with a deepened sense 
of the critical now confronting 
North American wild-fowl. 

Mr. Henderson’s clear and comprehensive 
analysis of the factors that have contributed 
to the steady decline in the numbers of our 
wild Ducks and Geese, combined with his 
straightforward and 
warnings respecting the future, left in the 
minds of his hearers no doubt that the 
Biological Survey is thoroughly aroused to 
and is 


situation 


statements ominous 


the seriousness of the situation, 
definitely committed to a policy designed to 
safeguard the fortunes of these bisds, no 
matter how drastic may be the regulations 
necessary to accomplish this end. 

Reviewing the steady diminution in the 
numbers of our wild-fowl which, he states, 
may well be 99 per cent from that of early 
days, Mr. Henderson unequivocally asserted 
that constantly increasing hunting of fewer 
birds will mean ultimate extermination. He 
laid special emphasis upon the difficulty of 
reducing the factors deterrent to a natural 
increase of wild Ducks and Geese, and also 
said that it is “well for us to remember that 
the shooting of water-fowl, even in modera 


tion, constitutes a drain upon their numbers 
to an extent that is not contemplated by 
nature.” 

Alluding to the present agitation against 
the Crow as one of the major adverse factors 
contributing to the decrease of wild-fowl, 
Mr. Henderson, although 
wisely directed efforts toward the 
diminution of the Crow population, held that 
the value of Crow-control is overestimated, 
and that “any attempt to carry on wide- 
spread and intensive anti-Crow campaigns 
on the nesting areas would, it is believed, be 
as disastrous to the Ducks as are the Crows, 
and this is admitted by many of those who 
are advocating Crow-control.” 

Mr. Henderson concluded his address by 
stating that whatever means may, in the 
future, prove workable in any program of 
wild-fowl restoration, it is of primary im- 
portance to preserve breeding 
stocks now, and that in order to do this it 
will be necessary to reduce the annual kill. 

Shortly after the announcement, early in 
September, of the new regulations for the 
taking of migratory birds, this Association 
sent the following press release to more than 
2000 newspapers in the United States, also 
to outdoor and sportsmen’s magazines. It 
has been given unusual publicity and has 
occasioned widespread editorial comment. 


approving of 
local 


adequate 
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A NEW DEAL IS SOUGHT FOR AMERICA’S WILD 
WATER-FOWL 
Audubon Head Makes Plea for Country’s Wild Ducks and Geese 


New York, N. Y.—Declaring that the 
time has come when the wild water-fowl of 
America should be given a New Deal, Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the National 
Association of today 
stated: 


Audubon Societies, 


“Unless the best thought, foresight, and 
honest convictions of conservationists and 
sportsmen of our land are speedily and effec- 
tively translated into action, there may yet 
be witnessed in this generation a cessation 
of the hunting of wild water-fowl as a sport. 
Those best acquainted with the past and 
present status of our wild Ducks and Geese 
cannot but be profoundly convinced that 
there has been a steady decline in the fortunes 
of these birds; so great, indeed, that the 
present numbers are but a pitiful remnant of 
the vast congregations which in former days 
thronged our lakes and bays, sloughs, and 
marshlands 

“All those who have at heart the interests 
of our native game-birds should not forget 
that this decrease in our wild-fowl carries a 
solemn warning and has a tragic counterpart 
in that of our shore-birds which, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, had been so 
greatly reduced in numbers that upon 
passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
in 1918, only six species belonging to this 
extensive group were permitted to be hunted; 
while today an open season exists on only 
two of these birds, namely Wilson’s Snipe and 
the Woodcock.” 

Continuing, Dr. Pearson said: 

“Foremost among the factors contributing 
to the decrease of wild-fowl are the extensive 
drainage of lakes, ponds, and marshes, with 
the accompanying spread of agriculture; the 
enormous increase of hunters, the amazing 
construction of highways, together with the 
almost universal use of motor-cars, which 


NOMINATING 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, October 31, 1933, the following 


Nominating Committee was appointed: 


Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City; Laurence 
B. Fletcher, 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass.; and S. Prentiss Baldwin, 11025 East 
Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. 

It is the duty of this Committee to nomi- 


has made quickly and easily accessible 
almost every part of the country. To these 
factors must be added the use of the magazine 
shotgun, and the custom of killing these 
birds from baited shooting-stands, as well as 
various other minor causes that are part of 
the destructive processes of civilization.” 

Dr. Pearson concluded: 

“It is with these indisputable facts in mind 
that the Audubon Association feels the time 
is ripe for a New Deal for our sadly harassed 
wild-fowl. This should include, as its major 
feature, a greatly changed attitude of mind 
on the part of many who indulge in the sport 
of wild-fowling, and also would involve a 
new approach and a new ethics of sportsman- 
ship wherein, both as regards legislation and 
practice, the advantage at all times would be 
given to the birds. 

“Tt is in conformity with the principles of 
such a New Deal that the Audubon Asso- 
ciation has stood staunchly for the abolish 
ment of shooting over baited waters, and for 
the discontinuance of the use of the magazine 
shotgun. In the minds of some these may 
seem minor considerations in the large con- 
structive program which must be energetic- 
ally carried out if America’s wild Ducks and 
Geese are to survive, in goodly numbers, the 
vicissitudes of our civilization. 

“However, to the ever-increasing number 
of the non-shooting public who enjoy wild- 
life for its own sake, and to many sportsmen 
as well, these items are essential parts of the 
New Deal by which it is sought to preserve 
our North American water-fowl for future 
generations; for it may very soon come to 
pass, unless adequate breeding stocks of 
these birds are maintained, that an alarmed 
public opinion, having in mind the extinction 
of the Passenger Pigeon and the Heath Hen 
through excessive shooting, may demand a 
cessation of the hunting of_our wild Ducks 
and Geese.” 


COMMITTEE 


nate candidates to fill the 
Directors whose terms expire in 1934, also 
members of the Ativisory Board, consisting 
of not more than one from each state in the 
Union; not more than one from each province 
in Canada; and not more than one from each 
foreign country. Members. wishing to sug- 
gest names for these positions may 
communicate with the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


vacancies of 
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CiusB.—MuIssouLa (Mont.) AupuBON Socrety.—NatTuRE Stupy CLuB oF Cor- 
SICANA (TEx.).—NATURE Stupy CLuB OF INDIANA.—NATURE Stupy SOCIETY OF 
RockrorpD (ILL.).—-NEw JERSEY AUDUBON SOCTETY.—OREGON AUDUBON SOCIETY. 
—PROVINCE OF QuEBEC (CANADA) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF Birps. 
Queens County (N. Y.) Brrp Cius.—RipcGewoop (N. J.) AupuBon Soctety. 
St. Louts (Mo.) Brrp CLus.—SAVANNAH (GA.) AUDUBON SocrETY.—SCRANTON 
(Pa.) Brrp CLuB.—SouTHERN Pines Birp Cius (N. C.).—SpoKANE (WASH.) 
Brrp CLus.—STANTON (ME.) Brrp CLius.—StaTen IsLanp (N. Y.) Brrp Cius. 
Sussex County (N. J.) NAturE Stupy CLuB.—WATERBURY (CONN.) NATURALIST 
CLuB.—WaAYSIDE SEEKERS CLuB (N. Y.).— WESTERN CAROLINA AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(N. C.).—WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HuMANE Socrety.—Wriisporo (N. Y.) 
GARDEN CLuB.—WYyncote (PA.) Brrp CLus. 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


During the year the continued unsettled financial situation in our country 
naturally has affected the cause of wild-life protection. In some sections 
illegal shooting of birds and game-animals has increased, because of unem- 
ployment and the natural urge of men to secure food. Magistrates and judges 
have been lenient in passing sentence on violators of bird- and game-laws. 
Fines often have been reduced to a minimum, and in many cases suspended. 
The game-protection funds of state conservation departments, generally, have 
been further reduced, thereby curtailing their warden services and their 
educational programs. Smaller appropriations by Congress likewise have 
hindered the work of many of the Government conservation bureaus. 

On the other hand, in some regions the shooting of upland game-birds has 
been less than usual, since many men have not had the means to purchase 
ammunition and other hunting accessories. Under the National Recovery 
Act funds have been appropriated for the construction of numerous artificial 
lakes in the Prairie States, thus creating new areas suitable for feeding and 
nesting sites for wild-fowl. 

To keep thoroughly conversant with the lines of thought of various con- 
servation organizations, and to proclaim to them the gospel of bird-protection 
from the National Association’s point of view, your officers during the year 
attended the major conservation conventions. Among those in which the 
President participated were the American Game Conference; the meeting of 
the National Parks Association; Senate Committee on Wild-Life Resources; 
the House Committee on Public Lands; New England Game Conference; 
Annual Meeting of the New York Izaak Walton League; and the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners. 


Legislation.—The legislatures of forty-three states assembled this year. 
In attempts to balance budgets, raids were projected against state wild-life 
protective funds for the purpose of utilizing them for general state expenses. 
In helping to combat these assaults and other proposed measures threatening 
the interests of wild life, this Association has been active, often in coéperation 
with other conservation organizations, and in most cases our joint efforts have 
been crowned with success. We have handled various cases of violations of 
the plumage and song-bird laws. 

In addition to such work, which we may refer to as defensive, we have pur- 
sued well-defined lines of offensive action. Some of these have been as follows: 

We caused a bill to be introduced into the New York Legislatuie to amend 
the state law so that it would conform to the Federal statute giving protection 
to the Bittern and to the Great Blue Heron. The measure was not acted upon 
in the rush at the close of the session. In Wisconsin we worked for the legal 
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protection of the Great Blue Heron, and have assurance that this will be 
accomplished by regulation. We sought, through our representatives in Cali- 
fornia, legal aid for Cormorants and Pelicans. We advocated the abolition of 
the annual ‘Common Enemy Control Contest’ in Montana, where useful 
Hawks were being killed. These contests were discontinued. 

We tried, in fourteen states, to secure amendments to the game codes 
which would protect useful Hawks and Owls. From one state only—Minne- 
sota—we received encouragement from the Chairman of the Game Com- 
mission. His death removed our stalwart supporter and resulted in the law 
remaining unchanged. We drafted, and sought to have introduced into the 
legislatures of forty states, bills outlawing the use of pole-traps for catching 
predatory birds. The state game officials of five states were sympathetic, but 
only in Maine was our law adopted. We were in constant touch with our 
friends in Ohio and Massachusetts in their battles to protect Hawks. In 
Massachusetts the law now extends protection to the more useful Hawks, and 
in both states laws were enacted which probibit bounty systems. We have 
continued our most hearty support of the bill, pending in Congress, to establish 
the Everglades National Park. 


Wild-fowl Regulations.—Your President, as a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, favored further restriction in bag- 
limits and the shortening of the shooting season for migratory wild-fowl. Also 
he again sought to secure a recommendation from this Board, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to stop the shooting of wild-fowl at baited shooting-stands. 
The resolution was lost by the narrow margin of ten to nine. My resolution, 
calling for a scientific study of the baiting problem by Government agents, 
was adopted and within the past two weeks twelve agents of the Biological 
Survey have begun this work. A report of their findings is expected well in 
advance of the next hunting season. The interest aroused in the subject of 
baiting caused Secretary Wallace to call a hearing on the matter in Washington, 
August 28-29, 1933. I took part in this hearing and at my request various other 
members of the Association were invited by Secretary Wallace to appear and 
give testimony. The Association has never sought to prohibit totally the 
shooting of wild-fow], but if the decrease in this class of birds continues, we 
may be forced to advocate that such a measure be put into operation in order 
to give these birds an opportunity to increase in numbers. 

The question of preserving migratory water-fowl is a problem in many 
countries. Conservationists in western Europe are active in the matter. New 
South’ Wales not long ago reduced to ten the daily bag-limit of Ducks. In the 
United States the limit is now twelve, having been recently lowered from fifteen. 


Problem of the Vagrant Cat.—The subject of the control, by state law, 
of the bird-hunting house cat was laid before the officials of forty-five states. 
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In only five instances could we secure favorable response. Maryland alone 
passed the law which we recommended. 

We wrote to the mayors of four thousand towns and cities on the subject 
of ordinances to control vagrant cats. Some sixty of these exhibited a favorable 
interest. We drafted a proposed ordinance covering this subject, which was 
embodied in the article, ‘The Problem of the Vagrant Cat,’ published in 
Birp-Lore, and issued as a circular. To date more than six thousand copies 
of this pamphlet have been distributed. We have found much reluctance on 
the part of city officials to pass cat-restrictive measures, and in the eleven 
towns in the country where such ordinances now exist, there is but little 
enforcement. Four states have laws permitting the killing of cats found 
hunting birds. Nowhere in the country today, however, is there concerted 
effort to reduce the numbers of vagrant cats, other than that put forth by 
sportsmen’s clubs and Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Individual bird-lovers, here and there, trap and dispose of cats that come on 
their property. The domestic cat has many ardent defenders. If any member 
doubts this statement, I shall be glad to show him letters abundantly proving 
this assertion. We shall continue our efforts to seek for a sane and workable 
method of dealing with this vexatious problem. 


The Magazine Shotgun.—We have again sought to interest the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in banning the use of the magazine shotgun for taking 
migratory game-birds. The fact that it is believed that such an order would 
virtually confiscate literally tens of millions of dollars worth of privately owned 
guns, is one of the several obstacles to the securing of such a measure. 


Migratory Bird Treaty Act.—Inquiries as to the possibility of revising our 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act so as to include certain additional species, have 
brought replies from the Government officials of Canada and the United 
States that such a move at present would, in their judgment, place in great 
jeopardy the very existence of the Treaty itself, and for that reason they have 
again declined our repeated suggestion that such an attempt be made. 

As a rule there is no such thing as getting an important bird-protective law 
passed quickly. It is a big undertaking to convert large numbers of influential 
people to the idea that your bird-protective proposition is of paramount interest 
to them, and then get them to bestir themselves actively in its behalf. To 
us who devote our lives to this branch of conservation work, birds and quadru- 
peds are the chief interest and concern, but it is very difficult to make the 
general public, and especially the legislators, view the subject as one-tenth 
as important to them as securing appropriations for roads, bridges, court- 
houses, schools, and other objects which they regard as of more immediate 
benefit. Furthermore, experience has shown that laws on controversial matters 
can be passed only if they are presented and strongly urged by voters of the state. 
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It took fourteen years and tens of thousands of dollars to enact the Federal 
law which has established the principle of Government control of migratory 
birds. It required twenty-four years of work on the part of the Audubon 
Society to arouse sufficient public interest to secure the first state law prohibit- 
ing the sale of plumage for the millinery trade. Persistent education of the 
public is thus the absolutely indispensable foundation upon which we can 
rear our protective structure. 


Cooperation.—Among other constructive activities of the year may be 
mentioned the campaign to distribute food to birds throughout the Nation 
during the heavy snows of winter. This brought many responses. 

As usual, we have had repeated requests for detailed information as to how 
to establish bird sanctuaries in various sections, and under a great variety of 
conditions. Many of our cloth notices warning people about the bird-laws, 
have been posted. 

When the Civilian Conservation Camps began to be established, we com- 
municated with all state and Federal officials in charge, and urged that pre- 
caution be taken to insure observance of the wild-life protection laws by the 
young men in their encampments. In notable instances our appeals brought 
quick action by the authorities, and so far as reports have reached us, there 
has been little, if any, killing of birds by these men. 

One hundred and thirteen Audubon Societies, bird clubs, and other groups 
are affiliated with the National Association. Each of these organizations pays 
a fee the same as an individual member and receives our publications. Since 
the Association is not organized to give charters to state or local groups, it 
has no authority over the work or policies of these affiliates. We codperate in 
many ways, but our relations are governed by mutual interest and good-will 
rather than by authority. Many of these organizations have made brief re- 
ports of their work for the year, and these will be published in the next issue 
of Brrp-Lore. They will be found to contain much of variety and interest. 


Foreign.—Our correspondence and coédperation with conservationists in 
foreign countries have continued. Some of this effort has dealt with conditions 
in Bermuda, Venezuela, Ireland, Mexico, and the Malay States. After many 
years of delay our efforts, started in 1924, to secure a decree stopping all killing 
of Flamingoes for food on the north coast of Cuba, were recently successful. 


Field Investigations.—Limited finances permitted only a few field in- 
vestigation trips this year. Ernest G. Holt studied the baiting and sanctuary 
features of Duck preserves on Long Island and in Maryland, and investigated 
our Egret, Heron, and Ibis colonies in Florida. Robert P. Allen studied the 
winter Crow roosts in Connecticut, finding that about 60,000 Crows were 
congregated in five or six roosts in that state. He also visited the officials of 
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various towns in attempts to secure the passage of ordinances for the control 
of vagrant cats. Your President investigated the practices of baiting and 
feeding wild-fowl in North Carolina, and examined the methods of predatory- 
bird control, including the use of pole-traps, as practised on more than thirty 
large Quail preserves in the Carolinas. We continued our long-established 
custom of securing information regarding the fortunes of various classes of 
birds in this country. The large non-game water-birds, such as Cormorants, 
Loons, Brown Pelicans, Gannets, and Man-o’-War-Birds, appear to be holding 
their own very well, although all of them are subjected to occasional attacks, 
especially by commercial fishermen. 

Various species of Herons, Egrets, Ibises, and Gulls are continuing to in- 
crease notably. White Pelicans seem to face no new dangers. All the large 
breeding colonies in the United States are under the care of either state or 
Federal authorities. Of the annual loss of game-birds, a very large percentage 
undoubtedly is due to natural causes over which man can have but little control. 
While the present wide-spread interest in wild birds continues, we need feel 
no undue alarm regarding the supply of the majority of the 1420 species and 
subspecies recorded in North America, although with the exception of some 
half-dozen varieties, the country would be greatly benefited by a large increase 
in their numbers. There are, however, various groups, such as wild-fowl and 
Hawks, for the preservation of which great efforts undoubtedly will be needed 
for a long time to come, and eternal vigilance in respect to all wild life is always 
necessary. In the Association’s efforts to do its upmost to preserve these 
threatened groups, we bespeak the support and good-will of our members and 
loyal friends everywhere. 

The coming year we shall, of course, continue our work for wild-life sanc- 
tuaries. The different branches of our long-continued effort in this field are 
well known to members, and no detailed enumeration of them here seems 
necessary. More real sanctuaries are greatly needed. 

In connection with our work for protecting rare and useful Hawks and 
Owls, the Directors plan soon to appoint a committee of members to aid in 
assembling further data on the value of these birds, in learning more about the 
extent to which they are being killed, and in devising ways and means for 
carrying forward, more rapidly and effectively, our campaigns to preserve 


such species, 


Oil Pollution.—The discharge of oil from vessels along the coasts of many 
countries and on the high seas continues. Happily, in the United States there 
is a strict law prohibiting the discharge of oil within our territorial waters. 
While here and there a prosecution occurs, the law seems to be very well 
observed. A proposed treaty to prohibit the discharge of oil on the high seas, 
of which our Government approved, remains unadopted by many foreign 
countries. The Hudson amendment to our oil-pollution law, making its 
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provisions apply to inland waters, has not yet been passed by Congress. We 
have continued to stress the dangers of oil pollution, for this affects our wild 
bird-life. Sticker posters are used, and photographs made by our staff are 
supplied to magazine writers and used in lectures by our staff and others. We 
continue to publish comments on the subject in Brrp-Lore. We have a 
standing agreement with the Government’s Inter-Departmental Pollution 
Committee that we will attend hearings in Washington and help in other 
Ways as we Can. 


The Future.—In the educational field we shall labor by lectures, news- 
letters, radio, and otherwise, to further arouse public sentiment to the value 
of studying and preserving our wild life. In searching for new methods of 
approaching the public, your officers welcome well-thought-out suggestions 
from members. 

One subject which will hold our attention, even at the expense of other 
efforts, if necessary, will be matters dealing with the wild-fow] situation. This 
will include support of the so-called Duck Stamp Tax Bill now pending in 
Congress, which it is estimated would provide one million dollars annually 
for wild-fowl sanctuaries and game-wardens. Our position regarding various 
methods of protecting wild-fowl is well known. Just what we shall most strongly 
advocate in the way of Federal restriction on hunting the coming year, will 
depend upon developments before the beginning of the next shooting season. 

In all these matters we shall seek the codperation of Federal and state 
officials, as well as of officers and agents of other conservation groups, and 
individuals. 

Much of the Association’s success is directly due to the loyal and active 
support of our widely distribyted members and friends. The officers and 
Directors ask members to feel a personal responsibility for advancing the work. 

We wish that all Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs would create Conser- 
vation Committees to work actively with the Association in advancing the 
cause in which we are all so much interested. 

Summing up the work of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the past year, I may say that it has stood squarely for its principles on every 
front and has served as an alert champion of our wild life. In a time of great 
financial stress and decreased resources it has carried forward all its important 
lines of activities, and for the twenty-third successive year it has been fortunate 
enough to close its books without a deficit. 


REPORT OF ALDEN H. HADLEY, DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION 


Last year your Director of Education began and ended his report by em- 
phasizing the vast importance of unremitting educational endeavor in any 
program designed to preserve the valuable and interesting wild-life of our 
country. This year I begin by reiterating the same thought, for recent ex- 
periences have again abundantly shown the great difficulty of accomplishing 
the Association’s purposes without the backing of an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic public opinion. No matter to what length our zeal and enthusiasm 
may carry us, without such support our efforts are doomed to failure. With 
this thought ever in mind, the Department of Education, during the past year, 
has employed all the resources at its command in furthering the cause to 


which we are committed. 


Junior Audubon Club Work.—Foremost in our educational program 
has been a continuation of our Junior Audubon Club work. June 1, 1933, 
marked the close of the Association’s twenty-third year of these activities, 
and during this entire period there have been enrolled, up to October 10, 1933, 
a total of 4,975,986 Junior Members, distributed in 146,425 Clubs, throughout 
our own and other lands. The enrolment during the school-year of 1932-1933 
reached a total of 84,651 members, with 1,997 Clubs, which, due to the long- 
continued financial stringency, represents a decline in numbers over the same 
period for last year. 

Mrs. Lillian McEvany, with the help of an able corps of assistants, has 
again been responsible for handling the extensive correspondence and dis- 
tributing the material in connection with this phase of our educational work. 
A statement of the enrolment and distribution of Clubs for the year will be found 
in Brrp-LoreE for July-August, 1933. 

In order to stimulate additional interest among its Junior Members who 
are enrolled during the present school-year, the Association is sponsoring a 
nation-wide essay contest, which is also open to all members residing in Canada 
or in other countries. A number of substantial first, second, and third prizes 
will be offered for the best essays on the subject, “The Value of Birds to My 
State.’ 


Field Agents.—Our Field Agents continued their lecture-work in the schools. 
Many other groups and organizations, also, were addressed. These con- 
sisted of Boy and Girl Scouts, Women’s Clubs, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Garden Clubs, college groups, Bird Clubs, 
local Audubon Societies, and others. 

The distribution of our lecturers for the year was as follows: Miss Frances 
A. Hurd lectured in Connecticut, and Mrs. Mary S. Sage continued her activi- 
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ties on Long Island, in coéperation with the Bird Club of Long Island. 
Arthur H. Norton, our Agent for Maine, filled numbers of speaking engage- 
ments and was active in various matters relating to conservation. Mrs. Mary 
E. Wingo continued her educational work in southern Georgia, and J. P. 
Jensen lectured in the schools and colleges of Minnesota, while Miss Helen S. 
Pratt was again employed as our Junior Agent for California. It again was 
our privilege to coéperate with the Massachusetts Audubon Society in keeping 
Mrs. Harriet U. Goode in the field. 

Dr. John B. May has continued to be our representative for New England. 
For some time he has had in preparation for the Association the text of a 
proposed monograph on the Falconiformes of North America. This is now 
almost completed. Its publication, however, has been delayed due to lack 
of necessary funds. Thirty-two unusually attractive and effective paintings 
by Major Allan Brooks, designed especially to illustrate this treatise, are now 
in our possession. 

It is greatly to be regretted that our highly successful coéperative arrange- 
ment with the Maryland Game Division, through which Bertram G. Bruestle 
and S. E. Perkins III, had been lecturing in that state, was terminated by the 
Commission on account of greatly reduced finances. The Association, unable 
to bear the entire expense, for the time being has had to discontinue the work 
in that state. Mr. Sydney Esten, long our Field Agent for Indiana, in co- 
6peration with the State Department of Conservation, has recently terminated 
his connection with the Department in which there has been a complete 
reorganization following a political upheaval. However, a good portion of the 
year was spent in educational work in the schools of Indiana. 

In addition to the lecture-work of our Field Agents, the Director of Edu- 
cation has addressed various groups, both in the Metropolitan District and in 
more distant parts. Other representatives of the Home Office also have filled 
various speaking engagements. 


Publicity.—I wish here to emphasize, as strongly as I know how, the value 
and importance of carefully prepared and well-directed publicity as a part of 
the Association’s educational program. Without this we would not only be 
highly derelict in our duty of acquainting the public with our ideals and 
purposes, but we also would be missing the opportunity of enlisting popular 
support of important conservation measures. 

During the past year your Director of Education has been personally 
responsible for a series of press-releases which regularly have gone to more than 
2000 newspapers in all parts of the country. These were also sent to all out- 
door and sportsmen’s magazines, to our Advisory Board members, and to 
affiliated organizations, as well as to various individuals, both in this and other 
countries. Our press-clipping service shows that extraordinarily wide use 
was made of this material, not ‘only in the news columns of many leading 
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papers and in outdoor magazines, but also as the subject matter of wide- 
spread editorial comment. The press of more than forty states printed these 
releases as news-items, and that of more than sixteen states used them in 
editorials. It is significant that one release, alone, occasioned more than 245 
editorial comments, among these being leading newspapers of New York City. 
The headings of some of the widely used releases are as follows: ‘Bald Eagle 
Unjustly Defamed—Audubon Head Again Comes to Defense of the Emblem 
of Our National Independence,’ ‘Baiting of Wild-fowl Should Cease—Audubon 
Association Condemns Practice as Wasteful and Unsportsmanlike,’ ‘Wholesale 
Killing of Birds of Prey Condemned—Audubon Association Makes Plea for 
Useful Hawks and Owls,’ ‘Refutes Reports of Decrease of Song-Birds—Audu- 
bon Head Holds Most Song-Birds are Holding Their Own,’ ‘A New Deal is 
Sought for America’s Wild Water-Fowl—Audubon Head Makes Plea for 
Country’s Wild Ducks and Geese,’ and ‘The Domestic Cat a Ruthless De- 
stroyer of Bird-Life—Audubon Association Seeks Means to Combat Menace 
of Vagrant Cats.’ 

As a means of still further extending our publicity, since last summer a 
series of regular weekly broadcasts has been given over Station WNYC by 
Miss Lorine Letcher Butler, working under this Department. In addition, it 
has been my privilege to give two radio addresses over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s system with a hookup of thirty-seven stations. One of 
these was in commemoration of the 148th anniversary of the birth of John 
James Audubon; the other was a plea for the preservation of our birds of 
prey. Your Director of Education, also, from time to time, has contributed 


articles to various papers and periodicals. 


Correspondence and Literature.—An important phase of the work of the 
Department of Education is the extensive correspondence entailed by the 
thousands of letters from persons seeking help and literature on the subjects 
of birds, bird-protection, natural history, and wild-life conservation in general. 
Careful consideration is given to all these inquiries, which represent a really 
astonishing range in the field covered. During the year, various outdoor 
magazines have frequently asked for information on natural history matters 
and have also sought advice on subjects of controversial nature relating to 
bird-preservation. Boy and Girl Scouts have continued to write us for help 
pertaining to the Bird-study Merit Badge, while many biology teachers 
throughout the country have written for assistance and literature. Women’s 
Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Garden Clubs, and other organizations 
have also sought advice and suggestions in carrying out their programs. From 
India, China, Hawaii, and other lands requests of this nature have also come. 
In response to all these inquiries, we have continued our custom of supply- 
ing free literature, liberal quantities of which have been furnished to various 
local and state organizations for exhibition purposes. Large numbers of our 
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Hawk and Owl leaflets have been furnished to game wardens and interested 
persons. 

Our Supply Department has handled a large number of books, charts, 
leaflets, bird-cards, binoculars, and field-glasses. It is of interest to note that 
our three sets of Audubon Bird Cards continue to be widely used, more than 
36,000 sets, consisting of more than 1,800,000 colored pictures and descrip- 
tions of birds, having been disposed of since their publication. 


Slides and Films.—During the year we have added new subjects to our 
regular series of colored lantern-slides, as well as to our special collection, 
growing out of the field-work of various individuals of the office staff. We 
have loaned both slides and films to members and to affiliated organizations. 
In one instance a member gave more than twenty free addresses to audiences 
totaling more than 3000 persons. A set of slides, depicting birds of prey, was 
furnished to a friend of the Association in Pennsylvania, who made extensive 
use of them in making a plea for the protection of useful Hawks and Owls. A 
special set of slides also was loaned to a bird-protectionist friend in England. 
Other individuals and organizations have also made excellent use of the visual 
material which has been furnished them. 

We have continued to respond to requests for cuts and photographs to be 
used for educational purposes; and at the present time we are collaborating 
in illustrating a bird-book through the use of our colored plates. 


Conclusion.—In concluding this annual report of educational activities, 
we may well pause and reflect upon the great changes that have taken place 
during the lifetime of this Association—an inconsiderable span of years: in 
the history of any great cause. Yet, as measured by things actually accom- 
plished, and by the still more infallible verdict of the time-spirit, we may safeiy 
say that, during this interval, there has come about a change so vast as to con- 
stitute a cultural and spiritual advance of very great significance. I allude to 
what may well be called the ‘nature movement.’ As I have said elsewhere, 
“today, an ever-increasing number of persons are finding zest and pleasure 
in following the byways of nature, and are proving that the art of bird-loving 
may go hand in hand with the more serious business of life. To many of us, 
even as to Audubon, birds in their beauty of form and color have come to 
represent the most consummate flowering of the tree of life on the earth.” 

And, foremost among the single agencies responsible for this movement, 
the Audubon Association may continue to experience a pardonable satisfaction 
in the part it has played, and is continuing to play, in bringing to pass this 
changed outlook and these new appreciations which have contributed so greatly, 
not only to the fortunes of our wild bird- and animal-life but, also, to the 
cultural life of our people. 


REPORT OF ERNEST G. HOLT, DIRECTOR 
OF SANCTUARIES 


The second annual report of the Department of Sanctuaries is one of 
diminished revenue and curtailed operation. Some of the less-important 
wardens have been dropped, and the pay of many has been drastically reduced, 
but we have carried on. 

Thirty-two sanctuaries (embracing upward of a hundred islets and separate 
colonies) were administered by the Association during the year, as against 
36 last year. Seven were dropped, 2 were consolidated, 1 was divided, and 
2 new ones were added to the list. 

There has been but little actual abandonment of the birds, however. Rather, 
in some cases, the birds have abandoned the Association. Warden service was 
discontinued at Fisheating Creek and the Tamiami Trail Loop, in Florida, 


because the birds deserted these places. The Florida Audubon Society assumed _ 


the entire burden cf the Brevard Reservation. The only bad gap left in the line, 
therefore, was at Cape Sable. Two full-time men are sorely needed there. Thirty- 
four men have been on the rolls at one time or another during the fiscal year. 


Maine.—The Maine coast wardens report the usual successful season. The 
set-up was changed to the extent of removing Little Green Island from the 
Muscle Ridge Colonies and placing it under the care of the owner himself. 
This increases the number of wardens by one, but does not affect the number 


of colonies under guard. 


Connecticut.—The New London Tern Colonies were inspected in June by 
Mr. Allen, of the home office, and found to be in good condition, though the 
birds are but little more than holding their own. On this trip Mr. Allen dis- 
covered 21 occupied nests of the Herring Gull, which mark a westward exten- 
sion of 75 miles in the breeding-range of the species. 


New York.—Thirty-one different species built 145 nests in the Roosevelt 
Sanctuary this year—the largest number of nests in any one season, and an 
average of 12 to the acre. The number of visitors to the memorial fountain 
fell off from 45,000 to about 25,000. This was offset, however, by an increase 
far beyond other seasons in the number of visiting bird-students. 

During the latter part of the year some 50 acres of land in New Springville 
Park, Staten Island, were turned over by Commissioner John J. O’Rourke to 
the Association for administration as the Staten Island Bird Sanctuary. Survey 
of the boundaries is now being completed and arrangements have been made 
with a local contractor to erect a fence and appropriate signs about the area. 
The fencing is made possible by a gift of $1000 from our life member, William 
T. Davis. 
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Virginia.—At Cobb’s Island, despite the destruction of low nests by high 
tides, Warden George W. Cobb reported on June 19 that “it looks now as if 
there will be a very great increase over last year.’”’ July 3, however, brought 
the worst storm he had ever seen in July, and the highest tide in twenty years. 
Practically all nests and young birds were destroyed. 

With more perseverance than foresight, many Gulls and Rails began nesting 
anew when the waters subsided, and on July 25 had two and three eggs. But 
this nesting also was doomed to failure. 

On August 23, a terrific storm struck the island and swept everything before 
it. Mr. Cobb was lost and no trace of his body has yet been found. 


North Carolina.—<A slight ‘increase in Egrets and Herons was reported 
at Beaufort, N. C. At Moorehead City, near-by, the Association paid for 
a wire fence about a new colony of 600 to 700 Least Terns. Warden service 
is gratuitous. 


South Carolina.—At New Charleston, Egrets and Herons have returned 
in small numbers to Penny Dam Backwater, which was deserted last year on 
account of drought. There has been a satisfactory increase at Buzzard Island. 


Georgia.—The heronry on Tybee Island, near Savannah, was again given 
the usual seasonal protection. 

On the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Altamaha rivers, the warden makes the 
astonishing estimate of 40,000 Wood Ducks. Though the warden may be too 
enthusiastic, there is little doubt that this splendid bird is increasing re- 
markably in that section. This warden. arrested an unusual number of persons 
this year for shooting Herons for food. 


Florida.—So far as sanctuaries are concerned, the Director’s field-work 
this year was limited to two months in Florida, with a short side-trip into 
southern Alabama. All Florida sanctuaries were inspected, except the Mic- 
cosukee rookeries, and considerable exploratory work was done. 

The bird-population at Orange Lake remains fairly constant. The Lake 
Washington rookery, which is not circumscribed, staged a tremendous in- 
crease, especially in White Ibises, which the Warden estimated at 50,000. The 
Sebastian rookery also seems to be growing. 

The drought in the Everglades, due to artificial drainage as well as un- 
favorable weather conditions, continued through yet another breeding season, 
and the concentrations of waders in the Ten Thousand islands have reached 
incredible proportions. This year, however, the birds nested. 

On Lane River, the wardens reported some 50,000 Wood Ibises, 40,000 
Louisiana Herons, 40,000 Snowy Egrets, and 15,000 American Egrets breeding. 
The mortality here was excessively high, caused, presumably, by a terrible 
plague of mosquitoes. 
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Strangely enough, when this rookery had been evacuated by the species 
mentioned, about 30,000 White Ibises moved in and nested. 

At Shark River the wardens have toyed with figures that resemble the New 
York City deficit—250,000 breeding White Ibises, for instance. 

These two major rookeries were inspected after the peak of the nesting, so 
the estimates could not be checked. Suffice it to say that one covered an area 
of about 15 acres and the other about 30; and that it is well known that White 
Ibises build their nests very close together. 

After the breeding season the wardens have their hands full to guard several 
rather widely separated of the outer keys, where the birds flock to roost in such 
numbers that the boys have quit trying to express them in figures. These 
roosts must be seen to be believed. It should be remembered, however, that 
these birds have been drawn from a vast area, and that such enormous con- 
centrations may not be a healthy sign. 

The wardens’ boats were found in such a critical state of dion that a 
thorough overhauling was ordered in spite of the expense. 


Louisiana.—At the mouth of the Mississippi the number of Brown Pelicans 
breeding on the Pass a’Loutre Mud Lumps was not so large this year as last. 
For the first time, however, the warden reports several hundred Royal and 
Forster’s Terns nesting. 

In the Atchafalaya swamps two additional colonies of Egrets and Herons 
were given protection, as were also two new colonies on Onion Bayou, near 
Vermilion Bay. 

Geese did not visit the Rainey Sanctuary in their usual numbers last winter, 
never exceeding 20,000 on the property at any one time. Ducks were slightly 
more numerous than in the previous season. The usual rice was fed to the 
Ducks in the lake at headquarters. 

The Sanctuary is being improved by the erection of a levee for 5 miles 
along the southwest line. This will serve the dual purpose of holding fresh 
water on the marsh and preventing the flooding of the marsh with salt water 
by high tides. 

The rookeries in Cameron Parish were given the usual seasonal protection. 


Texas.—In Galveston Bay, the Vingt’un Spoonbill Colony rounded out a 
second successful season. A great increase was reported in Egrets there. 

On August 4, Green Island was swept for 18 hours by “the worst blow that 
has hit this section since 1886,” but, fortunately, the damage on the sanctuary 
was slight. Warden Larson reports that the birds “dug” down into the thick 
brush and seemed to escape with but slight injury. The roof was blown from 
the warden’s cabin, as usual, and the piers were smashed. After the storm large 
flocks of Wood Ibises, Pelicans, and Roseate Spoonbills were reported in the 
vicinity. 
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Exactly one month later Green Island was struck by a second major storm 
which, this time, according to the warden, attained a velocity of 110 miles, 
and a duration of more than 24 hours, and was accompanied by a 20-inch 
rainfall. This hurricane was reported as the worst in sixty years. Harlingen 
was demolished, and 20 persons were killed around Brownsville. Reports from 
Point Isabel said the water was covered with dead sea-birds. 

The warden had left the island just two days before the storm, at which time 
he estimated that 5000 birds remained on the sanctuary. When he finally got 
back, on October 2, some Egrets and Herons were still about, and he found no 
evidence of birds having perished on the island. Of course, if any took to the 
air upon the advent of the storm they were swept away, but it is hoped that 
they followed the same procedure adopted in previous blows. 

The eastern side of the island was cut away for nearly too feet. The cabin, 
though damaged, was still standing, but the observation tower was uprooted, 
and the signs, tool-house, both piers, and the warden’s two boats were gone. 
The last have been replaced, at considerable expense, by a specially constructed 
shallow-draft launch. The water also gouged about 4o feet from the east side 
of the Three Islands and reduced El Moro about 25 per cent. 

Terns and Skimmers, of course, suffered heavily, and it is probable that 
few young were raised this year. Luckily, the Roseate Spoonbills found some 
place of refuge, for more than a thousand were in the vicinity of Green Island 
after the storm. 

All in all, 1933 has not been an eminently successful year for the birds of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 


Miscellaneous.—Formal transfer of the Charles Sheldon Wild-Life Refuge to 
the Federal Government was completed last year, but due to the financial strin- 
gency in Washington, the Association paid half of the warden’s salary until July 1. 

In addition to the field-work already mentioned, ten days were devoted 
early in the year to an investigation of ducking practices on Chesapeake Bay. 
Later, a short time was spent on a similar investigation on Long Island 

In the early fall, misleading advertising caused some apprehension that 
millinery dealers might attempt the use of illegal plumage. Considerable 
time was spent inspecting millinery stock, but in no case was a hat found 
trimmed with prohibited feathers. 

There is great need of a thorough investigation of the Texas coast, designed 
to bring under protection important breeding-places of the Roseate Spoonbill, 
and to effect, if possible, the establishment of the White Pelicans that have 
bred there from time to time. There is great need of inspection of a number of 
sanctuaries, already established, which have not been checked up for several 
years. Adequate supervision is the indispensable prerequisite of a really 
efficient warden service, but this desideratum is impossible of attainment 
under existing circumstances. 
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REPORT OF ROBERT P. ALLEN, LIBRARIAN 


The Association’s library has been of increasing value during the past year. 
Though small in a comparative sense, the 2000 bound volumes and several 


thousand pamphlets and periodicals form a unique collection because of their 


highly specialized character. All the publications are devoted to ornithology, 
conservation, and closely allied subjects. One section, at least, is the only 
collection of its kind in existence. This comprises bound volumes containing 
publications and miscellaneous literature of State Audubon Societies, from 
the earliest days to the present. Eleven large volumes are already included 
in this set, and a number of others are being prepared for ultimate binding. 
There also will soon be added two large volumes containing all literature of 
the National Association that is not included in the fourteen bound sets of 
leaflets and reports already on file. This will likewise be an absolutely unique 
collection, containing a complete index to all publications of the Association. 
exclusive of Brrp-Lore. 

Bound material has been arranged under subject-headings that include: 
Foreign Ornithology and Bird Protection, Geography, Outdoor Periodicals, 
Popular Ornithology, State Lists, Natural History, and a number of others. 
Additional bookcases and file-boxes have recently been acquired and will take 
care of all pamphlets and other unbound material, which is to be fully indexed 
and made available early this winter. A great mass of unbound literature is 
housed at present in the storeroom. This consists for the most part of rare 
back numbers of outdoor and conservation magazines and also of many 
valuable duplicate sets. All of this material is made available through the 


card-index file in the library. 


Usefulness of the Library.—In order to give a more intimate picture of 
the uses of the library, we may look at certain portions more closely. 

Complete bound sets of important publications on hand include: The 
National Geographic Magazine, Forest and Stream, The American Field, Nature 
Magazine, Brrp-Lore, and The Auk. The value of most of these periodicals 
is well known; of others, such as the outdoor magazines, there is perhaps not 
a full appreciation. Yet this value is considerable, especially in those numbers 
that were issued at a date when the present ornithological journals were non- 
existent or just beginning. Many important ornithological records, for instance, 
are to be found in the pages of George Bird Grinnell’s Forest and Stream. These 
bird-notes are so considerable that an index and summary of all the ornitho- 
logical matter contained in the first twelve volumes fills a book of 195 pages of 
fine type. Many interesting notes on the birds and mammals of all sections of 
North America are to be found only in the pages of these periodicals. 

As an example of the practical value of these files of outdoor magazines, 


an official of a state scientific research bureau recently complained of the lack 
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of such publications in regular libraries, including the State Library. He has 
been engaged in preparing a bibliographical index to published articles on the 
Ruffed Grouse, but was balked by a lack of reference sources. Informed of our 
extensive list of outdoor magazines, he now plans to make use of it at the first 
opportunity. 

Early last September the New York Sun celebrated its 1ooth year of exis- 
tence as a metropolitan newspaper. The outdoor editor happened to be a 
visitor at the Association’s offices the day before the appearance of the special 
edition commemorating the event. He bemoaned the fact that while other 
departments were able to lift from the files pertinent items of one hundred years 
ago, he could find nothing whatever on out-of-doors activities at the time 
Benjamin Day was issuing the first copies of the Sun. The library immediately 
came to the editor’s assistance, and placed in his hands a copy of the American 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine for 1833. Therein articles were found 
that told of the abundance of deer on Long Island and of angling for striped 
bass at Macomb’s Dam, on the Harlem River near the present site of the 
Yankee Stadium. Excerpts from this magazine appeared in the special edition 
of the Sun next day, together with a word of praise for our library. 


Local Lists and Other Items.—The local and state lists section of the 
library is in constant use, not only by our office staff, but by visiting members 
and others. On this shelf there are more than 80 bound volumes and over 
100 pamphlets on the birds of the various sections and localities of the United 
States. This list is being constantly enlarged and brought up to date. 

Included in various sections of the library is the greater part of the personal 
ornithological library of William Dutcher. Each of these books is marked with 
a rubber stamp, indicating that it,is from the Dutcher collection. 

We have a large file of the reports of the conservation departments of the 
various states and provinces, including both old and new material. These 
reports comprise a record of considerable historical significance, some of them 
going back more than fifty years. Current copies of the game laws of all states 
and provinces, constantly renewed and brought up to date, are also on file. 
Of great value is a bound set of all publications of the Biological Survey, 
complete to date. 

More than 70 periodicals are regularly received, including ornithological, 
outdoor, conservation, and natural history publications. Many of these are 
bound at intervals. - 

The library has on numerous occasions been helpful to students from Cornell 
University and elsewhere who have worked here on bibliographies and refer- 
ences. Other persons, including teachers and editors, engaged in preparing 
lectures and articles, are among those making use of our facilities. 

These brief details, however, give but a vague idea of the daily calls made 
upon the library’s resources. The ordinary routine work that requires so 
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much time and care is often the least interesting of recital. Yet it is the routine 
work of answering the many inquiries that come to the Association’s office 
through correspondence, telephone calls, and personal visits, that is indicative 
of the library’s real value. This is the first report of the librarian. Over a 
period of more than twenty years the present collection of books, pamphlets, 
periodica)s. and reports has been assembled through the interest and activity 
of Dr. Pearson. The Association’s library is, in fact, the result of years of 
patiently exercised foresight, and any value that it may claim is due chiefly 


to his personal efforts. 


Conclusion.—Thanks are due all those who have coéperated by supplying 
material, especially the officers of those affiliated clubs who have responded 
with publications and other literature. To all members of the Association, and 
to all our friends, the library offers its services and facilities. Gifts in the way 
of books and periodicals are always welcome and will be most gratefully received. 


REPORTS OF AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


American Game Association (Washington, D. C.)—Though considerably 
handicapped by a reduced operating budget during the past year, the American 
Game Association has been encouragéd by its membership holding to near 
normal. It has continued its general program of education in the aims and 
principles of conservation, with special emphasis on wild life. Our educational 
material has been disseminated by our official publication, American Game, 
reguiar radio and press services, monthly news bulletins to outdoor magazines, 
and a basic information service to farm journals. The Field Staff has con- 
tinued to aid state game commissions and conservation groups in formulating 
and promulgating sound wild-life programs. 

Some of the major projects to which the Association has given special 
attention this year are water conservaticn, particularly in the prairie states; 
a survey of the water-fowl breeding conditions in Canada; getting stream- 
improvement work included as part of the job for Civilian Conservation 
Camps; water-pollution and sewage-disposal problems; helping the Tennessee 
Valley authorities to develop a wild-life management program; continuation 
of the black-bass work of the Bureau of Fisheries; and development and 
supervision of a series of wild-life management projects in the eastern and 
central states.—C. M. PALMER, JR. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Bird Club.—The annual banquet held on December 1o, 
1932, was a most interesting meeting. The principal speaker, Albert F. Gainer, 
of Nashville, Tenn., presented an illustrated lecture on the ‘Nesting of Rare 
Southern Birds.’ The Christmas Census of the Club, in which 15 members 
participated, was the largest ever taken in Atlanta, 67 species being recorded 
on December 26. Last spring several members of the Club took children on 
bird-walks. The Club sponsored the opening of the Tate Mountain Estates 
Bird Sanctuary in October and is rapidly pressing action on the proposed 
Vogel State Park Sanctuary. As always, many of our members have been 
active in field-observations this year.—NoRMAN GILES, JR., Secretary. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—We have continued to hold our 
meetings quarterly in St. John’s Church House. Illustrated lectures have been 
given and an increase in the Junior Section has been noted. 

The President, Raymond J. Middleton, has continued the work of feeding 
the birds, banding them, and reporting observations made at the Club’s bird 
sanctuary. The usual appropriation was made for bird-feed. Owing to public 
interest in the operations of scientific banding of birds, the Club has issued 
invitations to those who wish to see this done at its sanctuary.—ISABELLE 
WALKER, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—This year we made a special effort 
to interest the Juniors. Under the auspices of the Society, Edward C. Avery 
has given many free illustrated bird-lectures in the public schools, thus 
reaching thousands of children. This fall we are starting a bird-house building 
contest. Mr. Avery also gave his lecture ‘Beautiful in Nature’ at our annual 
meeting. ‘Birds in Buffalo Parks and Harbor’ was the subject of Harold D. 
Mitchell’s lecture at our annual dinner. We were fortunate in securing Dr. 
Arthur A. Allen for a large spring meeting. His ‘Songs and Courtship of Birds,’ 
with sound pictures, will long be remembered. The Audubon News was 
published as usual, and week-end parties for bird-study were held.—Mrs. 


CHANNING FE. BEAcu, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Ohio.—During the year we held eight meetings: 
Three were field-trips, one an informal gathering at which members reported 
bird-experiences and observations, and the remainder were lectures. With 
one exception, our lecturers this year have been Cincinnatians. The educational 
work in the public schools, which is sponsored by the Society, was conducted 
by Cleveland P. Grant, and from all reports was most successful. Mr. Grant 
addressed about 7000 children in twelve different schools. The Society went 


on record as favoring the establishment of Admiralty Island, Alaska, as a wild- 


life sanctuary, and informed Congressmen of this action. We are gratified 
at the outcome of the situation concerning the Quail in Ohio, and have reason 
to believe that our opposition to a bill to remove this bird from the song-bird 
list was at least partly responsible for the defeat of the measure.—(MiIss) 
ELIZABETH BRAUNECKER, President. 


Audubon Society of Rhode Island.—This Society has continued its edu- 
cational work during the year, endeavoring to arouse the general public to an 
interest in birds. The work of our bird-study teacher at Block Island, the 
nature-study course at Kimball Bird Sanctuary, the spring lectures and bird- 
walks, newspaper articles, exhibits, and traveling libraries, have all contributed 
toward this end. The nature-study course was well attended both by children, 
some for the third consecutive year, and by nature-study teachers. During 
the spring bird-walks some very good lists of birds in the vicinity of Providence 
were obtained. A number of entertaining meetings open to the public were 
held. In coéperation with Brown University, a university extension course on 
trees, conducted by our president, is being presented this fall, to be followed 
by a bird-study course led by Dr. John B. May, of Cohasset, Mass., in the 
spring.—ALBERT A. BARDEN, JR., Secretary. 


Audubon Society of the District of Columbia.—We have had our walks, 
talks, and bird-study classes. The attendance of the children at their classes 
was excellent. These classes were opened with a delightful talk by our active 
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Vice-President, Dr. Harold C. Bryant. We were much pleased when we heard 
that when the children went back to their schools they 
their own. We had our usual six field meetings, and while the attendance was 
not as large as in the past (the largest number going on any one walk being 
43), still much interest was shown. On May 13, the 24 persons attending a 
walk saw 108 species of birds.—(Miss) HELEN P. Cuitps, Secretary. 


had bird-classes of 


Audubon Society of the Sewickley Valley (Pa.).—The keynote of the 
Society’s activities duriag the past year has been education. To summarize: 
Eight monthly meetings, in connection with the Western Pennsylvania Audu- 
bon Society, were held alternately in Sewickley and Pittsburgh. Very in- 
teresting talks were given at these meetings by members of the Carnegie 
Museum staff and members of the two societies. The school children of the 
Valley were also given a talk and the rural schools visited. Feeding stations 
were taken care of, there were outings for the members, and legislation was 
encouraged or discouraged as the case required. The publication of the regular 
numbers of Zhe Cardinal was continued.—-(Miss) M. M. Atice HAwortu, 
Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh).—Kight of our 
regular meetings were held in conjunction with the Audubon Society of 
Sewickley Valley. There were two speakers at each meeting, one from the 
Carnegie Museum staff and the other selected from members of the Society. 
The meetings were well attended and very instructive. Both societies received 
valuable and entertaining information by this arrangement. Our usual Christ- 
mas Bird Census revealed many Robins wintering here. We have had 21 field- 
trips, with an average attendance of 12. 

A piece of territory of some 30 acres has been offered the Society as a bird 
sanctuary. It is situated about 1o miles from Pittsburgh in a most picturesque 
valley. It is now under consideration by a committee. Mr. Ernest G. Holt, 
Director of Sanctuaries for the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
gave us one of the finest illustrated lectures we have ever heard at our annual 
banquet. The lantern-slides could not be surpassed in artistic coloring and 
arrangement.—(Miss) DorotHy AUERSWALD, Secretary. 


Augusta (Maine) Nature Club.—No new work was undertaken this year. 
We continued our spring campaign on the tent caterpillar. To clean our 
streets and parks of this pest, also the byways that lead to them, seemed to us 
a worth-while endeavor. This drive was carried out by enlisting the school 
children to collect the nests. They were paid 10 cents per hundred, and 74,177 
nests were collected and destroyed. State-wide interest commends our work. 
A great deal of pleasure has been experienced and keen interest developed 
from a set of Audubon Bird Charts which were presented by the Club to the 
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children’s room at the Lithgow Library.—(Mrs.) Leonora H. Grrrorp, 


Secretary. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Ornithological Society.—The most important activity 
of the Society this year has been the completion of its check-list for western 
New York. This list is almost ready for publication by the Buffalo Museum 
of Natural Science and will soon be available for distribution. The work of 
compiling and editing has been done by Clark S. Beardslee and Harold D. 
Mitchell, with the invaluable assistance and advice of James Savage, a well- 
known ornithologist of western New York, who has observed birds in this 
section for fifty years. From reports during the summer, apparently, the Quail 
put out by the Society on Grand Island have survived two winters and are 
at least holding their own. Five different coveys have been reported. This 
summer, American Egrets have been reported from several different sections 
in our territory; evidently a very unusual number have wandered this far 
north this year.—R. M. VERRILL, President. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—For twenty years our Club has been 
active, with walks for observation and lectures to instruct and interest people 
in birds and nature. During the year ending January, 1933, our Club had a 
list of 206 birds. The especially interesting and uncommon birds seen included 
a Least Bittern at Woburn, Virginia and Sora Rails at Cambridge and Wake- 
field, the Western Sandpiper at Revere, Upland Plover at West Newbury, 
Black Tern at City Point, Least Tern at Duxbury, Great-horned Owl at 
Ipswich, Grasshopper Sparrow at Sudbury, and Orchard Oriole at Winchester. 
Our Club is not limited to residents of Brookline. We welcome any who are 
interested in bird-study.— Mrs.) CAROLINE W. CHAPIN, Corresponding Secretary. 


Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn. (N. Y.)—This Club meets regularly at 
Children’s Museum, Park Place and Brooklyn Avenue, Brooklyn, on the 
second Thursday of each month, from October to June inclusive, at 8.30 P.M. 
and cordially invites the attendance of all Brooklyn bird-lovers. This year’s 
June meeting, the Club’s 212th, included a picnic supper and walk in Prospect 
Park. The meetings have consisted of periods of informal discussion of bird- 
matters, including the members’ bird observations, the reports of activities 
issued by the National Association of Audubon Societies, and proposed con- 
servation legislation, concluding with talks by members or visiting ornitholo- 
gists. Carol Stryker and Harold K. Decker were among those visiting the 
Club to deliver delightful illustrated talks during the past year.—OLNEy M. 
RAYMOND, Secretary 


Burroughs-Audubon Nature Club (N. Y.).—Of our bi-monthly lectures 
last winter, the most outstanding were by John T. Sanford, University of 
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Rochester; William A. Richie, Rochester Museum; Prof. Nelson A. Brown, 
New York State College of Forestry; and Prof. K. M. Wiegand, of Cornell 
University. We conducted twenty-two field-trips, including the celebration 
of our twentieth anniversary with members of nature groups from Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, East Bloomfield, Geneva, and Rochester participating; secured 
passage by the State Legislature of a measure protecting the lotus flower; 
opposed amendment to state constitution to use forest preserve for commercial 
purposes; and upon request wrote to the Department of Agriculture opposing 
shooting of wild fowl over baited waters. 

We took a Christmas Bird Census, also one on May 21, and published 
weekly bird reports; supplied cne speaker to a non-local group and appointed 
a library committee to distribute pamphlets at our Conservation Station.- 
(Mrs.) AMELIA M. HEYDWEILER, Secretary. 


California Audubon Society.—Our monthly Board meetings have been 
held at the beautiful home of Mrs. H. G. Watkins, in the Hollywood Hills. 
We have discussed and passed many resolutions dealing with legislation for 
bird-protection. Once a month we had well-attended bird-walks, conducted 
by bird-experts among our members. Evening lectures have been held once a 
month in the main library. The lectures have been varied and interesting. 
An outstanding address was given by C. A. Harwell, nature guide in the 
Yosemite. It was illustrated with bird-slides and splendid bird-calls. The lec- 
ture-hall has been filled to capacity. Our President, Mrs. Harriet Williams 
Myers, has given many lectures, illustrated by her own slides, to schools and 
clubs. The Junior Audubon work, under the able leadership of the National 
Association’s agent, Miss Helen Pratt, has been very successful. At the Nature 
Science Convention, held in June, our Society had charge of one day’s program. 
The evening lecture was given by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, on “The Human 
Traits of Birds’ and illustrated by his own lovely paintings.—(Mrs.) MERTA 
Waite, Secretary. 


Cayuga Bird Club (Ithaca, N. Y.).—The year 1933 marks the completion 
of the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Water-fowl Refuge, with the presentation to the 
city of Ithaca, on Memorial Day, of a gateway and lookout made of native 
stone, and bearing a bronze tablet with the following inscription, appropriately 
arranged: ‘Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Artist—Naturalist—Friend, 1874-1927.’ 
This refuge for water-birds has been established in his honor. The presentation 
ceremony took place at the Refuge, while wild Ducks circled overhead and 
mother Ducks with their ducklings dabbled at the edge of the pond. The gift 
was accepted in perpetuity by Mayor Bergholz, and the maintenance of the 
Refuge, including the feeding of the water-fowl, was thereby assumed by the 
city. Since several hundred wild Ducks have become regular boarders, this 
means quite a saving of the Club’s funds for other purposes. 
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The Club continued its Saturday morning bird-walks during the spring, 
being fortunate in having ten or a dozen leaders among the advanced students, 
so that in spite of the large attendance, the groups were relatively small. An 
all-day field-trip on May 19, in which 40 observers took part, working in 
separate groups from daylight until 8 A.m., and together from 9 until dark, 
vielded 168 species—a new record for central New York.—A. A. ALLEN, 
President. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Bird Club.—_Our lecture-course this year included the 
following: A. B. Williams, on ‘Birds of the Beech-Maple Woods;’ Herbert 
Brandt, on “The Sport of Bird Study;’ C. K. Brooks, ‘The Ross Goose;’ A. B. 
Fuller, ‘Experiences in the Rocky Mountains;’ Dr. F. H. Herrick, ‘The Ameri- 
can Eagle;’ Dr. J. Paul Visscher, ‘Experiences of Interest to a Biologist While, 
in Europe; C. M. Shipman, “The Wild Life of Ohio;’ and Dr. S. C. Kendeigh, 
‘Conservation of Bird Life.” Most of these lectures were illustrated. We also 
had five bird-walks. 

A Bird Bulletin is issued quarterly under the direction of Dr. S. Charles 
Kendeigh, which records dates and number of each species seen during the 
course of a year. In 1932, there were 211 different species recorded by 15 
observers. 

The Cleveland Bird Club, in connection with the Baldwin Research Labora- 
tory of Gates Mills, Ohio, took an active part in the legislative program which 
brought about increased protection for the Hawks and Owls in the state of 
Ohio.—Dr. J. PAut VisscHer, President. 


Cocoanut Grove (Fla.) Audubon Society.—We have had an interesting 
and active year, holding meetings regularly each month, with a good atten- 
dance and some increase in membership. Over fifty letters were received from 
principals of public schools telling of their appreciation of the bird-study 
leaflets we furnish them each month. The study of these leaflets has become 
one of the special features of the nature-study period, and has become very 
popular with the students. We are preparing to make Hawks one of the out- 
standing subjects this coming winter and are contemplating the awarding of 
prizes for essays about these birds. At our meetings we often have musical 
numbers and dramatic readings about birds. Our bird-sanctuary signs have 
been repainted and look fresh and bright for the winter season.—Mrs. ANDREW 
Brrp WADE, President. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River (Vt.).— 
Ten meetings have been held, with an average attendance of 16. A bird-report 
has been given at each meeting. Subjects studied: Ferns; The Bumble-bee, 
Tumble-bug, and Hornet; Goldfish; The Beaver; The Ice Age; The Pheasant; 
The American Indian; ‘A Beam from Arcturus;” and study of the stars. We 
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contributed a dollar to the bird sanctuary at Plum Island. At the November 
meeting, Wendell P. Smith, State Ornithologist of Vermont, reported the 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union in Quebec which he attended. 
Mr. Smith also attended the Federated Meeting of the Bird Clubs of New 
England and the Bird-Banding Association in Boston and the meeting of the 
Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs in Burlington, Vt., and gave interesting 
reports.—( Miss) Errre E. Bioncett, Secretary. 


Connecticut Audubon Society.—Members of the Audubon Society of 
Connecticut were enthusiastic over the success of the annual meeting held in 
June under the shade of tall trees in Birdcraft Sanctuary, Fairfield. Mr. Willian 
C. Wheeler, of Katonah, N. Y., delighted the audience with his imitations of 
bird-calls and notes which were so realistic that many of them were answered 
by the feathered songsters themselves. The Society regrets that the Judiciary 
Committee of the State Legislature reported unfavorably on the bill proposing 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak as our state bird. At the close of the meeting, mem- 
bers and guests enjoyed box-lunches while the Society furnished punch, coffee, 
ice cream and cake. Over 17,000 visitors to the museum and sanctuary during the 
year give evidence that they are both well known and appreciated. Our Field 
Secretary, Miss Frances A. Hurd, who is employed by the National Asso- 
ciation to work in the schools of the state, has continued her activities as for 
several years past.—(Mrs.) KATHRYN G. Dewitt, Secretary. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—We still maintain a 
room and a continuous exhibit, which is headquarters for directors’ meetings 
and other activities of the Society. Here the Committee on Attracting Birds 
to the Home-Gardens, with the aid of a sub-committee working for Junior 
Audubon Clubs, plus 60 other active helpers, are accomplishing something far- 
reaching and vital to the community. This room was opened 180 half-days 
during the year by volunteers. Our 7 new Junior Audubon Societies include 
156 girls and boys. 

Most important this past year was a series of four talks over the radio on 
the value of birds given by Willis B. Hall, a former president of the Society. 
Time over the radio was given us through the courtesy of Henry P. Rines. 
At the Longfellow Garden Club’s Flower Show our Society featured an ever- 
green corner of a home bird sanctuary, receiving first prize and award of merit. 
—(Mrs.) AticE C. GEHRING. 


Dana Natural History Society (N. Y.).—We have devoted special study 
to our local natural history—birds, mammals, evergreens, and flowers. Mrs. 
Richmond Kirtland, one of our members, has a bird-feeding station at her 
home in New Salem, N. Y. Mrs. Dayton Storer has done extensive work in 
bird-banding. We have had several field-trips. One of the outstanding accom- 
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plishments is the actual participation of members in nature-study.—Mrs. 
TEN Eyck T. MosHer, Corresponding Secretary. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—During the year we held five evening 
and five afternoon meetings. Several guest speakers added to the interest of 
the programs, but some outstanding talks were given by members of the 
Society, notably ‘Water Birds at Englewood Lake,’ ‘Protective Coloration,’ 
‘Occult Sense in Birds,’ ‘Bird Courtship,’ and ‘Bird Sanctuaries.’ Our field- 
trips are popular, and many good locations for birds around Dayton are visited 
each year. Several members have made particularly excellent observations of 
Warblers, wild Ducks, and shore-birds. Through lectures in the schools, to 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, and to literary clubs, and weekly articles in 
one of the leading newspapers, we are attempting to create interest in all forms 
of bird-life—Mrs. B. J. Buincor, Secretary. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Society.—‘Warblers and Their Identifica- 
tion,’ ‘Hawks and Owls,’ ‘Shore-Birds of Polk County,’ ‘Birds and Their Songs,’ 
‘A Bird-Trip in Holland,’ ‘Unusual Winter and Spring Observations,’ ‘Summer 
Bird Experiences,’ and ‘Studies in Bird Behavior’ were the topics presented, 
and discussed with interest at our nine monthly meetings—one a guest-night— 
and all were well attended. Seventeen scheduled field-trips were held, besides 
the well-attended Christmas Census. The latter evoked much interest from the 
general public, and the press was very generous with notices. We held two 
exhibits during the year, one at the Midwest Horticultural Exhibit at Marshall- 
town, and the other at the Iowa State Fair, presenting a ‘Bird-Idyl.’ Both 
gave ideas for bird-refuges. 

At a call meeting we discussed plans of action against a measure then pend- 
ing before the State Legislature. Our efforts were without success. Five of 
our members attended the two-day session of the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union 
held at Fairfield in May. We were saddened by the passing of our good friend, 
Charles Sing Denman, Manager of the Des Moines Water Works, and the 
donor of our Bird Sanctuary.—(Mrs.) Tont R. WENDELBURG, Secretary. 


Edmund Niles Huyck Preserve, Rensselaerville (N. Y.).—This corpora- 
tion, ending the second year of its existence, reports the following projects 
completed: 

All lands posted; fire-pumps and tools placed at stations on the lands; 
houses and shelters erected for birds; game warden employed during the winter, 
successfully stopping hunting, trapping, and fishing through the ice; hatching 
of Wood and Mallard Duck eggs; 5000 fish put into lakes and near-by streams; 
2000 trees planted this spring, in addition to 2500 trees planted by school 
children. Approximately 3 miles of trails through the woods were reopened 
or constructed, and conservation pictures were shown as part of the weekly 
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moving picture program of the village. Approximately tooo people visited 
and enjoyed the free camping-ground during the 1933 season—WINTHROP 
P. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—In February we lost our President, and 
many of our old members have passed away. On July 3 we had a tornado which 
devastated our natural park and bird sanctuary, Trout Park. Birds were killed 
by the hundreds in this vicinity, but since then all of the nature societies, 
including our own, have helped with rehabilitation, and the park is about 
back to normal. 

We opened our Museum on May 1, and visitors from thirty-four states and 
four foreign countries have registered. During the migration season we took 
a bird-trip and observed 33 species not common in this community and will go 
on another trip this fall to observe the southern migration. We have visited 
and entertained other Bird Clubs and have received many interesting ideas 
for future programs.—(Mrs.) ORA Woop MAHLER, Secretary. 


Erie (Pa.) Audubon Society.—Though still in its infancy, our Club is 
rapidly growing. Monthly meetings are held in the Public Library throughout 
the year. Weekly field-trips, conducted by our President on Presque Isle 
State Park, have proved popular as well as instructive. Birds to the number of 
180 species have been identified on this peninsula park since the first of the 
year. Boxes were erected for Wood Ducks. The majority of our work is done 
on this peninsula. Members are called upon frequently to talk before school 
children. Recently an owner of wooded property near the city offered the 
Society the use of his land. He is hopeful that Quail can be raised and liberated 
there under our auspices. The motion-picture film, ‘Putting the Bird into 
Birdies,’ made by Dr. Arthur A. Allen, was loaned to us by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. We have shown it twice and there are more 
calls for it—(Miss) Atice THompson, Secretary. 


Federation of The Bird Clubs of New England, Inc.—The Federation 
has enjoyed a prosperous year despite the depression. Our membership of 
Affiliated Clubs has not decreased. 

During the year we have bought several small tracts of land at Plum Island, 
off Newburyport. It is our policy to do this as they are offered. The President 
of the Federation appointed a ‘Protective Committee’ to oppose the Essex 
Shoreways, Inc., bill, which was proposing to conduct and maintain toll 
bridges and highways across the Merrimac and Plum Island Rivers, and across 
the entire length of Plum Island, directly through our sanctuary. This Com- 
mittee worked diligently and long preparing the case before the Committee, 
and finally it was reported “‘To the next general court” so that for this year, 
at least, the Annie H. Brown Reservation is safe. 
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Recently the Federation was given a lease, without cost, of Egg Island, 
Scituate, in Lewis Bay, south of Cape Cod, off Hyannis, by Charles R. Crane, 
of New York. There is an important colony of Common Terns using Egg 
Island, so it has added another reservation on the Massachusetts coast for the 
benefit of this species. Our usual annual meeting in January was attended by 
a large number of people, showing that the interest in birds and their protection 
is increasing in this state LAURENCE B. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


Florida Audubon Society.— The Society has continued its usual activities, 
including the financing of a warden at the Brevard Reserve to protect the 
rookery of Brown Pelicans there; the publication of our quarterly, the Florida 
Vaturalist; serving as a state clearing-house for information concerning orni- 
thology and conservation in general; coéperating with the State Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Conservation and other conservation agencies; 
occasional illustrated lectures on Florida bird-life, etc. Our 1932-33 annual 
meeting was held at Winter Park, and the meeting next year will be held at 
the same place, on the first Saturday in March. As the depression enters its 
fifth year, we are finding it increasingly hard to finance our activities. Our 
membership reported at the last annual meeting was 311 paid. Total receipts 
for the thirty-third year were $804.25, and total disbursements were $578.94. 

Mrs. R. J. LoNGSTREET, Secretary. 


Halifax River Bird Club of Daytona Beach (Fla.).—The Halifax River 
Bird Club closed its tenth year in April, 1933. Open meetings were held during 
the winter, with an average attendance of 50. The paid membership of the 
Club is 28. We contribute to the work of the National Association and to that 
of the State Society, and the Club serves as an ornithological information 
center for the Halifax region. Occasional field-trips are taken, chiefly to 
interest visitors, and to stimulate local interest in wild life. Daytona Beach is 
a bird sanctuary, and the city has been posted as such by the Club.—R. J. 


LONGSTREET, Secretary. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird-Study Club.—The Club is entering upon its 
twenty-fifth year, with a membership of 185 bird-lovers. During the year 
1932-33 its program included 27 field meetings, 12 evening meetings, and 4 
illustrated lectures. The bird-census taken during the month of May reported 
165 species. A similar and splendid program, including these three types of 
meetings, is planned for 1933-34, with an emphasis on bird-conservation and 
legal protection.—(Miss) Atice D. Brooks, Secretary. 


Hawk and Owl Society (N. Y.).—During the year we have continued to 
receive assistance and financial support from a great variety of persons in 
widely separated localities. Our Annual Report, Bulletin No. 3, March, 1933, 
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contains a complete statement of our aims and difficulties. A few copies are 
still available for distribution, and an additional supply of the article, “The 
Protection of Hawks and Owls in Ohio’ may be obtained on request. We hope 
in the next phase of our activities, now that our existence is assured, to present 
our ideas more generally to individual sportsmen and groups who can be reached 
by our members all over the country and through the mails. 

We are appreciative of the continued hearty coéperation of the National 
Association. Work for Hawk and Owl protection is more necessary than ever 
because the artificial propagation of game, with its attendant killing of raptors, 
is continually spreading.—WARREN F. Eaton, Secretary. 


Indiana Audubon Society.—As a result of efforts of the Society, which 
prepared and presented the bill, a law was passed May 23, 1933, designating 
the Cardinal as the Indiana State Bird. The 1933 Year Book of 108 pages is 
dedicated to the Cardinal and is full of interesting accounts of the experiences 
of our members. 

The two-day annual meeting was at Rochester on Lake Manitou. Mr. 
Cleveland P. Grant was the dinner speaker, and the early morning activities 
were held at the well-known Culver Bird Sanctuary of the Culver Military 
Academy. Evansville High School received the Loving Cup presented by Miss 
Louise Carmichael of Muncie in the Second Annual State Bird Poster Contest. 
Mr. H. H. Coffel of Pennville presented Field Guides to the first, second, and 
third prize-winners. The 1934 meeting will be at Richmond.—(Miss) 
MARGARET R. Knox, Secretary. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Among the outstanding  pro- 
grams of our indoor meetings the,past year were: ‘Conservation,’ Mrs. Edwin 
Fuller; ‘Birds of the Mountains,’ C. A. Hartwell; ‘Hawks,’ J. R. Smith; 
‘Flowers of the Desert,’ Francis M. Fultz; and ‘Butterflies,’ John Adams 
Comstock. Our annual Christmas Festival for the Birds was held at Westlake 
Park. Field-trips to Playa del Rey in October and again in March to study the 
shore-bird migration gave us valuable data. 

On our Christmas Bird Census trip in the Santa Monica Bay district, 122 
species and 25,024 individuals were listed. A program of tree-planting was 
carried out, with 60 trees planted by as many members. A list of 138 species 
of birds—residents, migrants, winter or summer visitants found in Griffith 
Park—was printed and placed in the park. Mrs. Munson Deuprey as field 
leader, Mrs. Grace S. Hall as lecturer, and our poet laureate, have worked to 
spread the knowledge about our birds—(Mrs.) IRENE Hotmes Scumitz, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Lynn (Mass.) Bird Club.—The Club meets on the first Thursday of each 
month, from September through June. The members keep in close contact 
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with the bird-life of their locality through the bird-record kept each month, 
and the bird experiences of individual members related at each meeting. Mr. 
Laurence B. Fletcher and Dr. John B. May contributed to the pleasure and 
value of our meetings by giving us interesting lectures. On October 15 we 
enjoyed an all-day field-trip to Plum Island Sanctuary. In May we joined 
other Bird Clubs in recognition of Audubon at the Moose Hill Sanctuary in 
Sharon. We are not only enjoying, but are trying to help in the protection of 
birds. We have worked in their interest whenever there has been legislation 
affecting them, and we are now working toward the solution of the vagrant-cat 
problem.—(Miss) SARAH E. Coe, Corresponding Secretary. 


Maryland Audubon Society.— The Society has conducted its activities in 
Baltimore and at the bird sanctuary belonging to the American International 
Academy, at Gambrills, Md. During the winter, lectures and conferences were 
held at the Society’s headquarters in Baltimore. These meetings were favor- 
ably attended, and one lecture, given by Dr. Francis C. Nicholas, describing 
tropical birds seen during his explorations, drew together an audience of many 
hundreds. 

Work was done in giving instruction relating to birds. The members visited 
the Biological Station and Bird Sanctuary during the summer to observe and 
study birds, always finding them in abundance. The August storm in Mary- 
land was most destructive of bird-life. It is reported from the Station that 
days now pass without a single bird being seen.—( Miss) ANNA SmitH, Secretary. 


Massachusetts Audubon Society.—We have had an active and successful 
year. We got state legislation further protecting Hawks and Owls and for- 
bidding bounties on these birds. Only Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks and 
the Great Horned Owl are now unprotected. We have actively assisted the 
National Association in its important work for Federal legislation. Our Edu- 
cational Lecture Service to schools has covered the state from teachers’ colleges 
and high schools to the lowest grades. Members in record numbers attended 
our July bird-study camp at Cape Rosier, Maine. All other activities of the 
Society—four popular lectures, average attendance at each 1200, free traveling 
lectures, radio talks, publication of the monthly Bulletin and informative 
leaflets, charts, and calendars—have been vigorously carried on. The public 
attendance at the Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary numbered about 8000.— 
WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—During the last year, our census of birds 
in the sanctuary showed an increase. Flickers, Bluebirds, Crested Flycatcher, 
and Chicadees nested in the new Berlepsch boxes furnished by the Audubon 
Bird House Company. Besides the usual winter birds, a large flock of Purple 
Finches remained throughout the winter, while the Pine and Evening Gros- 
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beaks visited our seed-strewn lawns and sanctuary. The Junior Bird Club 
aided in caring for the sanctuary. There were several interesting bird-study 
meetings and bird-walks in the sanctuary under the guidance of a teacher. 
Several periods in the sanctuary also were given to the science classes in the 
local academy. 

Work on Memorial Knoll, landscaped by Mrs. Ellen Shipman of Cornish, 
N. H., has gone forward, and besides additional planting, a semi-circular 
rustic seat was installed. The plan of the Club eventually to place a bronze 
tablet in the ledge of the Knoll still engages the attention of our members and 
friends. The annual ‘Bird Sunday’ service was held on the afternoon of August 
13. It was conducted by the Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, President of the Club. 
The Bird Club has received, under the will of the late Winchell Smith, a 
bequest of $2000 for its Memorial Fund. Mr. Smith, author and playwright, 
was a Close friend of Ernest Harold Baynes, and a loyal believer in the con- 
servation measures of the Bird Club.—(Miss) ANNIE H. DuNcAN, General 


Manager. 


Millbrook (N. Y.) Garden Club.—The Conservation Committee of the 
Millbrook Garden Club has endeavored to arouse an interest in birds among 
the school children of Millbrook and neighboring villages by offering prizes for 
bird-houses and feeding stations. These houses are made in the regular car- 
pentry classes where the schools are equipped for it, and otherwise in special 
groups organized by the nature-study teacher. The children are urged to 
exercise their ingenuity in the use of native materials. The prize-winning 
houses and feeding stations are then placed in our bird-sanctuary.—MkRs. 
Joun H. Baker. 


Missoula (Mont.) Audubon Society.—Our monthly meetings have been 
held at the homes of the members. Programs were given covering book- 
reviews; showing of bird-slides borrowed from various sources; and reviews of 
current numbers of Brrp-LorE and The Condor. In some cases the speakers 
were club members, but several times out-of-town lecturers were secured. 
The Club has continued its practice of placing its copies of Brrp-LorE and The 
Condor in the circulating department of the Missoula Public Library. 
(Miss) CAROLINE WELLS, Secretary. 


Nature Study Club of Corsicana (Texas).—Two members spent four 
weeks on the Texas coast studying shore-birds that néver come inland. We 
have increased our bird-slide library and have made illustrated talks on con- 
servation of bird-life before 2600 school children in state orphans’ homes and 
in various schools and the Garden Club. 

Have coéperated with State Federation of Women’s Clubs in conservation 
of wild life, appeared before Daughters of American Revolution with illus- 
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trated slides, and have made special study of family life of the Bluebird.— 


Mrs. Jack HacGar, President. 


Nature Study Club of Indiana.—This organization celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary with a program extending through the week of May 13. 
All of the founders who could be located were entertained as guests of the 
Club at a picnic dinner at Woollen’s Gardens of Birds and Botany. 

Dr. Harold C. Bryant, of the National Parks Service, talked to the Club 
on park fauna and flora. Dr. Stanley Coulter spoke on the poisonous plants 
in Indiana. The unusual trees in the vicinity of Indianapolis were viewed on 
one Sunday afternoon. Almost weekly bird-hikes were taken. Mr. D. J. 
Angus talked on archeology, and Samuel Watters gave a series of four lectures 
on the history of astronomy. These are samples of the varied program carried 
out during the year. Short essays on timely subjects on the front page of the 
monthly bulletins continue to be featured.—S. E. Perxuns III. 


Nature Study Society of Rockford (Ills.).—The Society has held its 
regular meetings during the year on the first Saturday of each month, visiting 
some near-by beauty-spot or a city park. At each meeting a program was 
presented by a Club member. This year we studied the wild flowers of Winne- 
bago County. The membership is 30, with dues of $1. With this we maintain 
membership in the National and State Audubon Societies, the Illinois Academy 
of Science, and send a small gift to Jack Miner. The Society took part in the 
Christmas Bird Census on December 26, reporting 22 kinds of birds. Our bird- 
list for the year was the largest in a long time, 204 kinds being recorded. 


(Miss) FRANcEs S. Dosson, Secretary. 


New Jersey Audubon Society.—-During the past year the Society 
has maintained its usual activities so far as extreme curtailment of membership 
and financial support has permitted. About the usual number of lectures have 
been given, and the educational work through the Press has been maintained 
very well. The Society sought to enact a law, making the state seasons and 
bag-limits automatically conform to the Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
regulations. This effort was opposed by the New Jersey Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and in a legislative session even more than normally difficult to deal 
with, was not enacted. At its twenty-third annual meeting in the Newark 
Museum, October 3, trustees Herbert L. Thowless, Charles A. Urner, and 
Lester L. Walsh were re-elected. Dean Arthur Dumper replaced Bishop 
Stearly, who resigned because of pressure of other duties. The incumbent 
officers were re-elected.—BEECHER S. BownisH, Secretary. 


Oregon Audubon Society.—The Society carried on its usual activities 
the past year. Thirty-five public lectures on nature-study were given in the 
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Portland Library. These were well attended. Also, 81 bird-walks were con- 
ducted by members under the leadership of H. S. Gilbert. A total of 893 
people participated in these trips, which were made to various near-by points. 
A committee, under the leadership of W. H. Crowell, completed the trails 
system at the Pittock Bird Sanctuary. A keeper’s lodge was built and a small 
area seeded to millet and sunflowers to furnish winter feed for the smaller seed- 
eaters. Junior Audubon Society work was carried on actively in the city schools 
of Portland, and W. S. Raker spoke in numerous other schools on Audubon work 
and bird-protection. At the annual meeting all officers, including President 
W. A. Eliot, were re-elected.—IRA N. GABRIELSON, Corresponding Secretary. 


Province of Quebec (Can.) Society for the Protection of Birds.—This 
review covers the year ending May 29, 1933. Eight monthly meetings (October- 
May) were held, at all of which papers were presented, illustrated with slides 
or moving pictures. The speakers were members of this and other societies 
in the Dominion. The annual lecture by Captain Knight, entitled ‘Sea Hawks’ 
(Ospreys), illustrated by wonderful moving pictures was delivered before an 
audience of 800. The lecture was repeated twice on the following day before 
2000 children representing 40 schools in the district. Several field-trips were 
held, 17 species being noted at the Christmas Census. The annual report of 
the Knowlton Branch of this Society again shows gratifying progress. Through 
the efforts of this Society and in coéperation with the owners of the properties, 
the Mount Bruno Golf Club (1264 acres) has been created a Federal bird 
sanctuary, this being the first sanctuary to be created on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in the vicinity of Montreal.—H. Movwstey, Treasurer. 


Queens County (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our Club was formed in September, 
1932, its main purpose being to promote public interest in the conservation 
of bird-life and to assist in the development of the Alley Pond Bird Sanctuary. 
Fourteen regular meetings were held during the year. We have 17 active 
members, several of whose field-notes have appeared in Brrp-Lore. During 
our Christmas Census there were recorded 46 different species. 

Our main activities have been in connection with our sanctuary. We success- 
fully maintained ten feeding stations and many suet-holders during the winter, 
and in the spring we conducted a bird-house contest in the public schools of 
(Jueens. Some of these houses were used by the birds in the sanctuary and 
helped to bring our nesting-list up to 31 species with ror nests.—ROBERT SCOTT, 
Secretary. 


Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon Society.—We held nine monthly meetings 
during the year 1932-33. A study was made of several different groups of birds; 
short field-trips and an all-day Christmas Census were taken. A spring luncheon 
with an original puppet show featuring bird characters aroused interest. 
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Public education efforts included a lecture by Alden H. Hadley, of the 
National Audubon Association, and the display, as a portion of the Conservation 
Exhibit at the flower show of the Bergen County Federation of Garden Clubs, of 
charts and other illustrative educational material made during the past ten vears 
by the Society. A ‘Bird Lovers’ Corner’ has been started as a weekly feature 
in a local paper.—(Miss) CAROLINE A. DunuAM, Secretary. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—Our newly established Bulletin has proved 
a valuable asset, both in keeping the records of observations month by month 
and in helping all members to keep in touch with the work accomplished. The 
programs of meetings were given by members, with the exception of one occa- 
sion when we joined with other groups in having an illustrated talk by Ernest 
Thompson Seton on ‘Wild Animals I Have Known.’ This lecture was enjoyed 
by an enthusiastic audience of over 1400. Some members introduced a bill 
in the Legislature to remove the bounty on Hawks and Owls. It passed the 
House but is still pending in the Senate. 

During the spring migration two groups met each week in Forest Park and 
in the Missouri Botanical Garden for observation and study The Annual 
Bird Club Day was held at Creve Coeur Lake on the first Saturday in May, 
when we observed 109 species of birds.—(Miss) BARBARA COUSLAND, Secretary. 


Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society.—We have experienced one of our 
happiest years. In the autumn the work of the winter was planned at two 
meetings. The Christmas Census was our first trip afield. It was the most 
successful census we have ever made. Saturday morning bird-walks were con- 
tinued, during which we visited many of the beautiful country homes and estates 
near Savannah. Several of these walks became all-day picnics. We continued 
our educational endeavor by assisting Mrs. Mary E. Wingo, the National Asso- 
ciation’s Savannah agent, who worked in the schools and clubs of this region. 
Prizes were given for essays on various topics. Soon we expect to place a drink- 
ing fountain for birds in our Central Park.—Mrs. J. R. Carn, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—During the year we made a special effort 
to bring to its membership, in these trying times, all the joy, comfort, hope, 
happiness, and courage that life in the open always inspires. Our program of 
education was filled to overflowing throughout the year—adding sanctuaries, 
winter feeding, indoor classes, and outdoor tramps. We had weekly Saturday 
afternoon walks in March and daily groups of early morning walks, beginning 
with Arbor Day and continuing through May. 

The census to date numbers 171 kinds of birds. Unusual species noted were: 
Ring-necked Ducks, Hooded Merganser, Pectoral Sandpiper, Blue-winged 
Teal, King Rail, Ring-billed Gull, Baldpate, Long-eared Owl, Little Blue 
Heron, and Pippets. Many Leach’s Petrels were driven inland by the storm in 
August.—Mrs. Homer F. Cox, Secretary. 
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Southern Pines Bird Club (N. C.).—The Club, with its President, Mrs. 
Melvin Sanborn, who incidentally presided at the eighteen consecutive meet- 
ings, awarded the following badges: Eight first-class badges; nine second-class; 
and four master scout badges. Arbor Day, March 22, was fittingly observed 
with exercises and by the planting of Virginia cedars in the Bird Sanctuary. 
There was not one postponement of a hike or the subsequent meeting during 
the entire season, as favorable weather prevailed on each of the eighteen 
Tuesday forenoons.—(Mrs.) JuL1A Ports, Corresponding Secretary. 


Spokane (Wash.) Bird Club.—-The Club takes many field-trips in and 
around Spokane. During the fall and winter months we have monthly meetings 
when lectures are given, generally illustrated with lantern slides. Usually part 
of the program is put on by school children, as many of our members are 
teachers and have clubs in the schools. We feel that the education of the youth 
of our city along these lines is the best plan for the preservation of bird-life. 

On our trips taken this year we have found more than 100 species, 60 or 
more being fairly common. While this region is not exactly on a real migration 
route, several fall migrants have been seen, and during September and October 
we will continue to see a few.—WILLIAM B. Wricut, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—Thirty new members bring our number to 
400. Activities for the year have included five morning walks; five vesper 
walks; four holiday hikes; an Arbor Day tree-planting; two breakfast-walks 
for Juniors; four field-meetings; a fireside ‘vacation experience’ meeting; five 
regular meetings; the annual meeting and get-together supper, and Guest 
Night, when we entertained our friends with a delightful two-part program 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Parmenter of Arlington, Mass. Mr. Parmenter 
is State Extension Forester, and Mrs. Parmenter is Chairman of State Federa- 
tion Conservation Committee. 

Nature items, including bird-arrivals, in local papers, and a growing interest 
in bringing birds into town by means of feeding stations, bird-houses, pools, 
baths, and their favorite trees and shrubs are furthering our work by making 
our citizens ‘bird-conscious.’ 

By the death, in June, of Albert L. Kavanagh, our President ever since our 
organization in 1919, not only our Club but the state has met with an irre- 
parable loss. A man of great public spirit and far vision, he foresaw a wide 
field of usefulness for our Club in this vicinity, a vision which we shall endeavor 
to fulfil—(Mrs.) Daisy Ditt Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—We continued for the fifteenth year 
our illustrated lectures and monthly walks, as well as our maintenance, with 
the assistance of the Staten Island Museum Group, of winter feeding stations 
for birds. Special features this year were connected with the occurrence on 
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Staten Island of the Dovekie on November 18, 1932, the Little Gull on August 
12, 1933, and Black Duck eggs on May 21, 1933. The establishment, by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, in coéperation with the Park 
Commissioner, of a bird sanctuary in New Springfield Park, was effected by 
the contribution of William T. Davis of $1000 toward the payment of necessary 
expenses. This culmination of many years of conservation effort, by which 
an area of about 51 acres will be reserved for natural growth, is the most 
gratifying event of the year—CuarLes W. LENG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Study Club.—Our Club is studying birds, 
trees, flowers, rocks, and all other forms of nature. We had an all-day meeting 
at “The Pines’ on May 20, when the Warblers were passing in migration. 
‘The Pines’ is a bird sanctuary—the property of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. We 
have another on the property of Mrs. D. W. Howell. We keep lists of the 
birds we see. One member saw 123 species during the year. Several observed 
American Egrets in the county.—(Mrs.) ELLEN CONNELL, Secretary. 


Waterbury (Conn.) Naturalist Club.—During the year the Waterbury Bird 
Club joined with the Waterbury Naturalist Club, and the two Clubs are now 
carrying on under the name of the Waterbury Naturalist Club, Inc. We have 
had the usual number of lectures and outings and in addition have employed one 
of our members to recondition and index all the birds in a collection formerly 
owned by our Club. This collection, containing 377 birds, is now on exhibi- 
tion at the Mattatuck Historical Society. We hope that our school children 
and all bird-lovers will derive considerable pleasure and benefit from it.— 
(Mrs.) WINIFRED G. KELSEY, Corresponding Secretary. 


Wayside Seekers Club (N. Y.)—-The Wayside Seekers is an organization 
with a membership of 15 active and 5 associate members, formed with the 
object of appreciating nature through study. Our ten meetings were planned 
to cover the period from April to November. The preparation of an herbarium 
was explained at the first meeting, a list of plants found in Ontario County 
being given. The topic chosen for the season was the ‘Rose Family.’ Papers 
on miscellaneous topics, such as ferns, butterflies, moths, birds, and seeds 
formed the programs at the September, October, and November meetings. 
Four field-trips were planned for the season, permitting us to see wild growth 
in its habitat.—(Miss) Lema J. Etron, Secretary. 


Western Carolina Audubon Society (N. C.).—Our Society was organized 
in January, 1933, with 7 members, and the charter membership list was closed 
in April with 31 members. Meetings were held on the second Tuesday of each 
month. Members received a check-list of the 257 birds to be found in this 
mountain district, and topics of bird-study were presented at each meeting. 
Members were enrolled from the entire western part of the state, and the 
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protection of birds and wild animals is being stressed throughout the district, 
with the codperation of the State Game and Fish Department. The President, 
Thomas D. Burleigh, is Director of the State Biological Survey.—( Miss) 
Evetyn E. RickMANn, Secretary. 


Western Pennsylvania Humane Society.—We frequently bring to task 
both youths and adults for cruel and wanton destruction of bird-life, and at 
times confiscate the weapons used. We have spread literature covering the 
conservation of bird-life to the extent of 200,000 leaflets and booklets. We 
have been instrumental directly or indirectly to bring about the destruction 
of 1000 bird-killing cats by encouraging Scouts, school children, and adults 
to get possession of roving cats and turn them over to humane organizations for 
destruction. Our humane poster contest was the most successful yet under- 
taken, and included the preparation of more than 300 posters pertaining to 
interest and care of birds. Talks were given in schools, churches, and clubs, 
as well as over the radio. The countable audiences totaled approximately 
50,000.—W. F. H. WENTZEL, Secretary. 


Willsboro (N. Y.) Garden Club.—During the year we held seven regular 
meetings, a Field Day, a Pilgrimage, and the Annual Flower Show. The 
display by Club members at the Flower Show was a credit to them. Prizes 
were awarded. We had a community Christmas Tree and were instrumental 
in having flower-beds made at two suitable places in the village. A silver cup 
has been awarded the winner of the contest on specimen flowers and evergreen 
arrangements.—(Miss) ANTOINETTE W. JONES, Historian. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—Regular monthly meetings have been held 
at which members exchanged personal experiences. Bird-banding stations, the 
eclipse, and the regular scheduled bird-walks, all were featured by the Club. 
A delegate attended and reported the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion. Early bird-walks, taken once a month on Sunday mornings, are sure to 
bring out a group of enthusiasts. Trips to the beautiful Wissahickon, to Baeder- 
wood, to Briar Bush, the Griscom’s Sanctuary, the Christmas Bird Census, 
and the Canal boat-trip, are very popular. A delightful lecture on ‘Bird Life 
in the Canadian Rockies,’ by Dan McCowan, of Banff, was the high spot of 
the year’s meetings. An evening with ‘Hawks and Owls,’ through the courtesy 
of Richard Pough and Henry Collins, one on ‘Adventures in Bird Banding,’ 
by Raymond J. Middleton, and an illustrated talk on ‘Animal Photography’ 
by Arthur H. Fisher, were events in the Club’s calendar. 

Despite the depression and though we are financially “living from hand to 
mouth,” interest in the Bird Club has increased. We have 114 adult and 
68 Junior paid memberships. In these days of difficult mental and spiritual 
adjustment, the interest in bird-life has been a godsend to many.—(Miss) 
EstHER HEACOcK, Corresponding Secretary. 


Report of Robert Cushman Murphy, Treasurer 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 


70 Pine Street, New York 


THe Aupirt COMMITTEE, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. ‘ 


October 20, 1933. 


Gentlemen: We have audited the books, accounts, and records of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., for the fiscal year ended 
October 10, 1933, and present herewith the following Exhibits and Schedules: 


Exuisitr A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT OCTOBER 10, 1933. 


Exuisit B—GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 


Ido, 1933 


Exutpit C—-SuppLy DEPARTMENT OPERATING STATEMENT FOR 


ENDED OCTOBER I0, 1933. 
SCHEDULE 1—INVESTMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 2-—-GENERAL ENDOWMENT FuND. 
SCHEDULE 3—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922. 
SCHEDULE 4—INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 5—EGRET PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 6—CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND. 
SCHEDULE 7—BvuILDING FuND. 
SCHEDULE 8—Paut J. RAINEY FUND. 
SCHEDULE 9g—Paut J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FuND. 
SCHEDULE 10—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND. 
SCHEDULE 11—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT FunpD. 
SCHEDULE 12—CORNELIUS AYER Woop Funp. 
SCHEDULE 13—Mary DutcHeR MEeEMmorIAL Funp. 
SCHEDULE 14—LaurRA Norcross Marrs Funp. 
SCHEDULE 15—-RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 


SCHEDULI 16 STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF REAL ESTATE. 
SCHEDULE 17—-STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 18—STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES—SANCTUARIES AND WARDENS. 


THE FISCAL 


YEAR 


The disbursements made from the various funds were verified by approved 
vouchers and the balances on deposit were confirmed by the depositories. The 
canceled checks charged by the bank in March, 1933, against the general fund 
bank account were not examined as they were reported as being lost in the mails. 

All investments, except mortgages and tax anticipation bonds of the City 
of New York, are held in a custodian account at the Chemical Bank and Trust 


Company, and were verified by a confirmatory letter. 


Details of the various securities and mortgages are kept on file in the 
Treasurer’s office, the value of which is carried on the books at cost or market 
at the date of acquisition from donor. When securities and mortgages are 
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determined as being of no value, we would recommend that the books reflect 
that condition. 

Following our customary practice, we attended the safe deposit vaults 
accompanied by Dr. Robert C. Murphy and Samuel T. Carter, and examined 
all mortgages and incidental papers relating to these investments. 

On July 28, 1933, the Association purchased the property located at 4576-84 
Third Avenue, New York City, at a foreclosure sale for $20,500, the face value 
of the mortgage, plus $2,318.30, representing expenses incurred in the fore- 
closure proceedings. This purchase was deemed necessary to protect the 
investment. With the improvement of the real estate market, the properties 
that have been taken over will, we understand, be disposed of, and their 
operation discontinued by the Association. All properties operated by the 
Association are reported on a strictly cash basis. 

The income from securities held in the various funds has been reduced 
during the fiscal year by $6,505.40, as compared with the previous fiscal year. 
This is obviously due to general business conditions. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 


New York, October 30, 1933. 
T. Gr_BertT PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sir: We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, Certified Public Accounfants of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the period ended October 10, 1933. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 10, 1933, and income and expense account for the year ending 
the same date. Vouchers have been examined by them in connection with all 
disbursements and also the securities in the Safe Deposit Company. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. S. PALMER 
MARCIA B. TUCKER 


Auditing Committee 
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Exhibit A 


Balance Sheet as at October 10, 1933 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Bank (Schedule 17) 


Investments (at cost or market value at date donated) 


Real Estate Mortgages 
Domestic Corporation Bonds 


Domestic Corporation Stocks (Donated) 


U. S. Government Obligations 


Foreign Corporation and Government Obligations 


Real Estate 


Total Investments (Schedule 1) 
Real Estate Agency Advance 


Furniture and Office Equipment 
General Fund (Nominal Value) 
Boats and Gasoline Engines 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Nominal Value) 


Realty: 
Purchased— 


Bird Island, Orange Lake, Fla 


Buzzard Island, 


Donated 


eb 


Irving Benjamin 


Paul J. Rainey Tract, La. (Nominal Value) 


Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, N. Y. (Nominal Value) 


Bronze Group 
I nventory— 


Roosevelt Sanctuary 


Color Process Plates (Nominal Value) 
Audubon Bird Cards 


Deposit on Electric Light Service 


Accrued Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds Purchased 


$785,900 
353,279 
124,998 
91,757 
104,715 
133,951 


“ 
mn 


Sreve 
nun 


$23,783 85 


1,504,401 37 
500 00 


6,245 604 
25 00 
207 17 


$1,635,720 23 
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LIABILITIES 
Endowment Funds 
General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2). . .a $1,008,185 
Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3)... . 203,330 : 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule 9) . 200,000 
Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund (Schedule 12)... .. 5,450 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund (Schedule 13). . . 7,937 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund (Schedule 14)...... 25,000 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund (Schedule 11) 1,070 
Special Funds- 
International Bird Protection Fund (Schedule 4) $255 
Egret Protection Fund (Schedule 5)..... 65 : 
Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6) 8,660 
Building Fund (Schedule 7)... 128,182 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8). . 10,877 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 10). 394 § 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund. 10,000 


Sheldon Antelope Fund..... ; 1,684 


Deposit—Lease 4576-84 Third Ave 
Reserve for Contingencies (Schedule 75) 
Surplus 
Balance, October 10, 1932 $2,163 
Add: Profit for Fiscal Year ended October 10, 1933 
(Exhibit B)... ars ae eee 2,163 


Balance, October 10, 1033 


Exhibit B GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT 


Ine ome: 


03 


30 
fore) 
7 

70 
fore) 
fore) 


$1,450,773 73 


160,120 02 
500 00 
20,000 OO 


05 
40 
4,326 48 


$1,635,720 23 


Members’ Dues $16,995 00 
Contributions. .. . 3,098 03 
Income from Investments 
Profit on Sale of Securities $39 85 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 5,075 47 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 7,397 50° 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds. og 2,033 71 
Interest on Foreign Government and Corporation Bonds. 3,070 00 
Interest on Bank Balances. . . ; 44 20 
Dividends on Stocks of Domestic Corporations 3,174 99 
41,935 81 
Gross Income from Real Estate (Schedule 16). . . 12,734 00 


Total Income... 


$74,762 84 
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Total Income (carried forward)................... ...-$74,762 84 


Expenses: 
Educational Effort 
President’s Salary 
(October 11, 1932, to September 30, 1933) 
President’s Traveling Expense—Lectures and Field 
Investigation 
Brrp-Lore, Copies to Members 
Brrp-Lore Extra Pages, Annual Report 
Electros, Half-tones, Prints and Negatives 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses 
Library 
Printing—Office and Field Agents 
Legislation 
Contribution—A. O. U. Anniversary Fund 


Sanctuary Department 
Salary of Director 
Sundry Expenses 
Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses (13 Wardens) 
Hawk Protection 
Motion Picture Machine (Part Cost) 
Overhauling Houseboat 


Total Sanctuary Expense—General (Schedule 18) 

General Expenses 

Addressograph Plates 

Annual Meeting Expense 

Auditing 

Electric Light 

Envelopes and Office Supplies 

Insurance 

Legal Services 

Multigraphing 

Office Assistants 

Office Rent 

Postage and Expressage 

Publicity. 

Membership Campaign 

Telephone and Telegrams 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Annuity to Charles T. McKenzie 

Bank Service Charge for Handling Investments 

Miscellaneous Expenses 


Operating Expenses Real Estate (Schedule 16) 


Net Profit from General Operations Carried to Surplus 
(Exhibit A) 


$9,833 


18,554 
4,200 
1,231 
1,319 
290 


815 3 


698 
480 
100 
634 


33 


~ 32,295 99 


13,681 87 
— 72,599 44 


$2,163 40 
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Exhibit C SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Sales: 

, Audubon Bird-Cards $767 70 

‘ Brep-Lore Subscriptions . 384 88 
Bird-Books and Boxes. . 590 55 
Bulletins. . . . : ; 39 00 
Cabinets (Pocket Bird Collection) . 69 04 
Charts. . . ; 402 32 
Educational Leaflets. . . 1,028 52 
Field-Glasses....... 265 41 
Slides. .... . 589 50 


re rere $4,136 92 
Expenses 
Purchases 
Cost of Bird-Cards Sold..... $261 58 
Royalty on Cards paid to Artist. . 41 24 
BORBTAME ... ooo sence 345 00 
Bird-Books and Boxes. ... 127 12 
SR sas 3 cent we 334 00 
Field-Glasses. . . . 96 49 
Slides... . , 293 77 


——— $1,499 20 
Sundry Expenses— 

Advertising Costs. . . $200 00 
Envelopes and Office Supplies 50 63 
Postage and Expressage... .. ° 571 58 
Rent of Office and Storeroom 1,020 00 
Salary of Supply Clerk.... 738 60 
Miscellaneous Expenses 2 74 

‘ 2,583 55 

Total Expenses.... 4,082 75 


Supply Department Net Profit Transferred to Building Fund 
NN I 5.5 codons ua bw a reach ied ee Marea es 
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Schedule 2 GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUND 

Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 

Income: 
Life Membership (Last payment) $20 
Bequests. 3,280 
Gifts 2 
Profit on Sale of Securities 13 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A). 
Made up as follows: 


Invested in Securities $984,689 
Real Estate 4576-4584 Third Ave. 22,818 | 

Total (Schedule 1) $1,007,508 

Cash in Bank 676 


$1,008,185 


Schedule 3 PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


$1,004,860 69 


35324 34 
$1,008,185 03 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beautiful 


and interesting forms of wild life, especially birds, 


(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 


and other reservations 


(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 


parts of the Western Hemisphere, 
or (4) For any one of these purposes 


STATEMENT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED OCTOBER 10, 1933 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 $201,794 30 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages $6,620 74 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds. 1,838 33 
Interest on Foreign Obligations. 938 17 
$9,397 24 
Profit on Sale of Securities ° 1,530 00 
10,933 24 
Disbursements: $212,727 54 
Transfer of Interest on Investments to Children’s Educational 
Fund (Schedule 6) 0,397 24 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) $203,330 30 
Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) $199,445 25 
Uninvested Balance 3,885 05 
$203,330 30 
Schedule4 INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 $467 88 
Disbursements: 
Brrp-Lore to Committee Members $114 00 
Publicity 87 78 
Translating 10 50 
212 28 


Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A). 
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Schedule 5 EGRET PROTECTION FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 $101 74 
Receipts: 
Contributions 5,627 50 
$5,729 24 
Disbursements: 
Egret Wardens’ Salaries (18 Wardens) $3,651 oo 
Reservation Expenses 204 39 
Gasoline for Patrol Duty 675 38 
Expenses—Inspection of Rookeries by Director of Sanctuaries. 476 89 
Insurance (Compensation) 211 99 
Patrol Boat—Green Island, Texas 400 00 
Miscellaneous 44 21 
Total (Schedule 18) _§,003 86 
Balance Unexpended, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A). 7 $65 38 
Schedule 6 CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 
Income: 

Contributions 

Junior Members’ Fees 


Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3) .. 


Disbursements: 
Brrp-Lore to Junior Clubs 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members. . 
Electros and Halftones ....... 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses 
Office Rent. 
Salary of Director of Education 
Envelopes and Office Supplies 
Postage and Expressage on Circulars and Literature. 
Printed Circulars to Teachers 
Compensation Insurance 
Reports and Publicity 
Clerical Salaries 
Motion Picture Projector 
Miscellaneous Expenses 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) 


Made up as follows: 
Accrued Interest. . 
Unexpended Balanc« 


$10,627 60 


$5,686 co 

8,457 90 
~———- Tisee Oo 
__ 9397 24 
$34,168 74 


’ 


183 40 
———— 25,508 22 


$8,660 52 


$83 16 
. 8,577 36 
$8,660 52 
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Schedule 7 BUILDING FUND 

Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 

Income: 
Contributions. . $1,235 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages. 1,002 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 1,800 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds. 511 
Interest on Foreign Obligations 1,648 
Interest on Bank Balances. II 
Profit on Sale of Securities . 435 


Profit Supply Department (Exhibit C) 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) 


Made up as follows: 


$ 


121,484 15 


6,643 91 
54 17 


$128,182 23 


Cash in Bank. . $954 83 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) 127,161 42 
Accrued Interest... . i 65 98 
$128,182 23 
Schedule 8 PAUL J. RAINEY FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 
Income: 
Rental of Sanctuary. $5,550 54 
Interest on Bank Balances 21 49 
Disbursements: 
Salaries and Expenses of Superintendent and Assistant. $6,831 85 
Gasoline used for Patrol Work. 549 33 
Lumber and Labor 377 27 
Repairs and Improvements 186 88 
Miscellaneous Purchases for Sanctuary 337 25 
Insurance and Taxes. 2,518 03 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 21 36 
Legal Services. . 300 00 
Purchase of Duck-Food. . 282 52 
Motion Picture Machine (Part Cost) 150 38 
Dredging Canal..... 2,000 00 
Books and Slides for Library 39 30 
Total (Schedule 18). 
Transfer of Income from Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule g) 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A)....... 
Made up as follows: 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value). . $1 00 
Boats and Engines (Nominal Value) fore) 


Cash in Bank. . 


$9,929 25 


51572 03 
$15,501 28 


13,594 17 
$1,907 11 
8,970 49 


$10,877 60 
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Schedule 9 PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 

Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds 
Interest on Bank Balances 


Interest on Foreign Government Obligations 


Less: Transferred to Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8) 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) 


Vade up as follo 
Cash in Bank 


Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) 


FUND 


$200,000 00 


$5,237 33 
2,505 oo 
694 03 

9 13 

525 00 


8,970 49 


$208,970 49 
8,070 49 


$200,000 00 


$1,681 62 
198,318 38 


Schedule 10 ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1032 


Income: 


Contributions $3,127 
Interest from Roosevelt Endowment Fund Investment (Schedule 11)... 50 
Disbursements: 
Rent of Audubon House $120 
Salary and Expenses of Agent in Charge 2,568 
Publicity 115 
lelephone Services and Miscellaneous 72 
Total (Schedule 18) 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) 
Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank $393 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value) I 
$394 


993 55 
77 
oo 
3177 77 
$3,271 32 
oo 
09 
75 
95 
2,876 79 
$304 53 
53 
oo 


—~ 


Thr 


rr 
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ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT FUND 
Schedule 11 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 $1,070 00 
Income: 

Interest on Bond of Domestic Corporation 50° 00 

$1,120 00 

Deduct: Income transferred to Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 10). 50 00 

Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) $1,070 00 


Made up as follox “4 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) $952 75 
Uninvested Balance 117 25 


Schedule 12 CORNELIUS AYER WOOD FUND 
Balance in Fund, October 10, 1932 $5,388 20 
Income: 
Interest on Investment $250 00 
Less: 75 per cent transferred to General Fund for Game Protection 187 50 
62 50 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A). $5,450 70 
Made up as follows: } 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1). $5,010 00 
Uninvested Balance 440 70 
$5,450 70 
} 
| 
Schedule 13 MARY DUTCHER MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1932 $7,737 70 j 
Income: } 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 300 00 
$8,097 70 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in In 
terest on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B) 360 oo 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) F $7,737 7° 


VU ade up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) $6,000 00 


Uninvested Balance 
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Schedule 14 LAURA NORCROSS MARRS FUND 


ee Pe Ge OO DOOD sa. aiid 6 ca 5k Deere paeentravecunes $25,000 oo 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages.................0cccesscecees 1,321 88 
$26,321 88 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in In- 
terest on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B)..... 1,321 88 
Balance of Fund, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) $25,000 00 
Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities (Schedule 1)... Bee $23,250 00 
Uninvested Balance ov cna . 1,750 00 
$25,000 00 
Schedule 15 RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
Balance of Reserve, October 10, 1932... 6.6... ccc cence $20,000 00 
Income: 
Income on Real Estate Mortgages . . . . $300 00 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 225 00 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds 145 60 
Profit on Sale of Securities : 39 85 
= 710 45 
$20,710 45 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in In- 
terest on Real Estate Mortgages and Interest on Domestic Cor- 
poration Bonds (Exhibit B) 710 45 
Balance of Reserve, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) $20,000 00 


Uade up as follows: 


Invested in Securities (Schedule 1) $19,122 50 
Uninvested Balance 877 50 


$20,000 00 


Report of the Treasurer 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF REAL ESTATE 


Schedule 16 
915-92 502-504 agi age 
Dawson St., West 122dSt.. Third Ave, 
N.Y.City N. Y. City N. Y. City Total 
Receipts: 
Rents Received (Exhibit B)............ $623 00 $11,861 00 $250 00 $12,734 00 
Disbursements: 
TR peices ai cvdcdsa anda seae $18 62 $73 82 $92 44 
Real Estate Taxes i ictrtaus/avasafeee aeclotacgtoes 696 25 2,561 25 3257 50 
Water..... are sceikionacatakeolaataalt 98 20 187 00 285 20 
Insurance. . Se ee eee 202 53 118 88 $24 go 340 31 
Refrigerator instalments . Ree 772 70 772 70 
Gas-Ranges.............. rae 267 87 267 87 
ipa ke:n-a4s ver aenens ae re 2,115 00 2,115 00 
ig a aig bie wake eed one Bahan 1,588 12 1,588 12 
Light and Gas........... ey re 442 72 442 72 
Repairs and Redecorating.............. 710 40 2,819 22 39535 62 
Elevator Maintenance Service.......... 166 79 166 79 
Advertising... . cst eye 96 20 96 20 
NR i560 xk Kee See ene aserennese 55 65 55 65 
Changing from direct to alternate current 205 95 205 95 
Sundry Expenses and Supplies... aa 38 00 286 55 324 55 
Commission on Leases........... ee 29 25 100 00 129 25 
Total Disbursements (Exhibit B) ......$1,799 25 $11,757 72 6x24 go 6. $13,681 87 
Gross Profit and Loss for Period......... $1, 176 25 $103 28 $125 10 $947 87 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Schedule 17 
Cash Balance, October 10, 1932 ‘ wdcoranani ve ; $31,410 47 
Receipts: 

General Fund—Income...... . $74,762 84 

Supply Department Receipts. 4,130 92 

General Endowment Fund. . 31324 34 

Permanent Fund of 1922. . 10,933 24 

Egret Protection Fund. . 5,027 50 

Children’s Educational Fund — 14,143 90 

Building Fund............ 6,643 91 

Paul J. Rainey Fund....... 53572 03 

Paul J. Rainey Badowment Fund. , 8,979 49 

Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund.. . ; 3,127 77 

Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund. . . 50 00 

Cornelius Ayer Wood Fund. 62 50 

Deposit on Lease, 4576-4584 Third Ave. . 500 00 

137,855 44 


Net Decrease of Bird-Card Inventory. 261 58 


$169,527 
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Disbursements Receipts (carried forward) . : ; $169,527 40 
General Fund 372,599 44 
Supply Department Expenses 4,082 75 
International Bird Protection Fund 212 28 
Egret Protection Fund 5,063 86 
Children’s Educational Fund 25,508 22 
Paul J. Rainey Fund 13,504 17 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund 2,876 79 
Accrued Interest on Investments, October 10, 1933 $207 17 
Le Accrued Interest on Investments, October 
10, 1932 95 97 | 
III 20 
4576-4584 Third Avenue 2,318 30 
New Investments Made $46,668 13 
Less: Investments Matured 28,391 50 


18,270 63 

Real Estate Agency—Advance Irving Benjamin 500 00 
145,743 64 
Cash Balance, October 10, 1933 (Exhibit A) $23,783 85 
Nore: Included in the receipts of the Supply Department is $9.90 representing the 


cost of supplies used by the General Fund 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 
Schedule 18 SANCTUARIES AND WARDENS 


Roosevelt 
Sanctuary 


General 


Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses.$14,624 74 *$1,573 80 
/ 42 


Salary, Director of Sanctuaries 4,770 80 4,770 80 
Hawk Protection 233 95 233 95 
Gasoline for Patrol Duty 1,224 71 675 38 549 33 
Dredging Canal 2,000 00 2,000 00 
Lumber and Labor 377 27 377 27 
Repairs and Improvements 186 88 186 88 
Miscellaneous Purchases 337 25 337 25 
Insurance and ‘Taxes 2,730 02 211 99 2,518 03 
Publicity... 115 75 115 75 
Legal Services 300 00 300 00 
Purchase of Duck-Food 282 52 282 52 
Motion Picture Machine 300 75 150 37 150 38 
Books and Slides for Library 39 30 39 3° 
Rent of Audubon House 120 00 120 00 
Miscellaneous Expenses 292 206 153 74 44 21 21 36 72 05 
Expenses—Inspection of Rook 
eries by Director of Sanctuaries 470 89 470 89 
Patrol Boat—Green Island, 
Texas 400 00 400 00 
Reservation Expenses 204 39 204 39 
Overhauling Houseboat 252 62 252 62 
Total Expenditures $29,270 10 $7,135 28 $5,663 86 $13,594 17 $2,876 79 


*Includes salary and expenses of Warden at Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary 


Fellou 
Se 


Fifty Years’ Pro Tess 
of American Ornithology 


1883 - 1933 


A 250-page Memorial Volume reviewing in a series of 
signed, authoritative articles, the advance that has been 
made in various branches of ornithology since the organiza- 
tion of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 


Published in a limited edition and sold at less than cost 
Price $1.00, plus 10 cents postage 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


200 Cedar Street, Cherrydale, Virginia 


By 
ARTHUR H. HOWELL 


Fellow of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
Senior Biologist, U. S. Biological Survey 


A strongly bound, handy-sized book 
of 579 pages, with 37 full-page 
plates in color by 
FRANCIS L. JAQUES 


of the 
American Museum of Natural History 


$6.00, POSTPAID 


Order from 


Department of Conservation 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for garden- 
ing enthusiasts. Intensely practical, stimu- 
lating and helpful. Tells you all about 
flowers. Each issue contains more facts on 
#) flower-growing than any other magazine. 
Sample copy 10 cts. Introductory 
offer—seven months $1. Address 


FLOWER GROWER 
114 .N. Bway., Albany, N. Y. 


‘ flower Grower 


FOR SALE: The following numbers of BIRD-LORE. 
1906—Nos. 1 and 2 1910—Complete 
1908—Nos. 1, 2 and 6 1911—Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
1909—Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 1912—to date, complete 

Communicate with: MISS LILLIAN A. NORTON 

1840 Biltmore Street, N. W. Wasuinaton, D.C, 


No Shooting—Do Not Enter! 


Post your land; save your birds 


Cloth Posters, full size, $1 dozen, postpaid 
Waterproof, long-lasting, well-printed, legal 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1447 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 


Garden of Allah Ranch 


A HOME FOR BIRD-LOVERS 
Address: L. CHAPMAN 


Wickenburg, Arizona 


A GIFT FOR 
NATURE LOVERS 


The publishers call your attention to 
“A. A. A.’s” review of Dr. Chapman's 


Autobiography of a 


Bird-Lover 


in this issue of BIRD-LORE as the 
most effective means of introducing 
you to this book. 


PRICE, $3.75 
Postage, 23 cts. 


D. Appleton-Century Company 


29 WEST 32d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


